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PLATO AND THE RULE OF LAW* 


HE name of Plato has been figuring rather prominently in our 
recent warfare of ideologies. Hardly had the National Social- 
ists come into power when academic apologists in Germany began 
pointing out the similarities between Plato’s state and the program 
of the Third Reich. A famous philosopher at the University of 
Berlin is reported to have announced that now for the first time the 
Platonic idea of the state was about to be realized. There is evi- 
dence that in Russia also official thinkers like to consider Plato as 
their ideological ally. A story in the New York Times of Octo- 
ber 18, 1938, reported that a Professor Skatkin of the Moscow 
Electrical Institute had aroused the indignation of his students 
by his declaration that Plato was the founder of Fascism. A week 
later the same newspaper reported the dismissal of Professor Skat- 
kin because of his declarations concerning Plato (and related as- 
sertions). “This action”, the story continues, “was followed by a 
full faculty meeting at which both the Communist Party and the 
Young Communist organization were represented. .. . The direc- 
torate of the Institute was rebuked for not exercising better con- 
trol over the faculty.”* The inference is clear that Moscow will not 
allow the name of Plato to be taken in vain. On this side of the 
Atlantic, however, a contrary phenomenon has been taking place. 
Whether because of the adoption of Plato by the totalitarians, or 
for independent reasons, there has been something like a revulsion 
* The presidential address to the Western Division of the American 
Philosophical Association, Ohio State University, April 26, 1940. 
*Cf. Bannes, Joachim, Hitlers Kampf und Platons Staat, 1933; Hilde- 
brandt, K., Platon, der Kampf des Geistes um die Macht, 1933; Scheliha, 


Dion, 1934; Grunsky, Seele und Staat, 1935. 
*T am indebted to Professor Ronald B. Levinson for this interesting item. 
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against him in liberal quarters. Professor Rader names him along 
with Machiavelli, Fichte, Hegel, Treitschke, and other intellectual 
precursors of the ideologies of oppression today.* And another 
of our American philosophers has recently called the Republic 
“the original philosophical charter of fascism” and “one of the 
most dangerous items in the education of the western world”’.* 

Now the heart and center of the Nazi and Communist admira- 
tion for Plato, and of the American liberal’s repudiation of him, 
is of course the idealization of absolutism in the Republic, the doc- 
trine that government is a high art that can only be entrusted to 
an élite group, who must not be hampered in their policies by the 
rules that men call laws. I am by no means sure that Plato in- 
tended to say just this in the Republic; certainly he intended it 
to be taken with important reservations which are usually left 
out of account.® For when he took a hand in practical politics in 
Sicily, which happened first about the date of the Republic, the 
advice he gave the young Dion does not seem to have been a 
counsel of absolutism. According to the Seventh Letter, the chief 
reform he urged upon Dion, and later upon the young Dionysius, 
was to restore the constitution of Syracuse, which had fallen into 
abeyance during the tyranny: in short, to replace absolutism with 
a government of laws.® If we regard this account as accurate, then 
it is clear that Plato’s fondness for absolutism, even at the time 
of the Republic, must be taken with decided reservations. Even if 
he held to it as a counsel of perfection, he was not willing to advo- 
cate it as a practical expedient in Syracuse. And it may be that his 
actual proposals for Syracuse give us a better understanding of 
what he meant by the rule of philosophy than the abstract exposi- 
tion in the Republic. 

But the Republic is not the only work that Plato wrote on poli- 
tics. The Plato of my title is the Plato of the Laws, a Plato who 
has been very much overshadowed in modern times by his younger 
self. Whatever he may have believed when he wrote the Republic, 
in his later years Plato would not have agreed even in theory with 

* Melvin Rader, No Compromise, 1939. 

*Edward O. Sisson, in Phil. Rev., March 1940, p. 143. 

°It is only fair to say that Professor Rader, in the book above mentioned, 


does not leave them out. 
* Ep. VII, 334cd, 336a, 324ab; Ep. VIII, 354a, 354c, 355e; Ep. III, 315d. 
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the advocates of power untrammelled by law. Of the many ring- 
ing declarations on this point in the Laws I mention only a few. 
There is no mortal soul, Plato declares, that can bear supreme and 
irresponsible power without losing his wisdom and integrity 
(691c). No absolute ruler can avoid interpreting the public good 
in terms of his private interest (875b). Unless the laws are sover- 
eign, and the rulers servants of the laws, the state is on the road 
to destruction (715d). The highest of all the civic virtues, and the 
highest qualification for office, is obedience to the laws (715c). 
Every judge and every officer must be responsible for what he does 
as judge or officer (761e). Finally, the highest officers of the state 
are to be called Nomophylakes, Guardians of the Law, ministers 
of the sovereignty they do not themselves possess.’ Thus in his 
old age, if not in his youth, Plato is at one with the tradition of his 
people in distrusting everything savoring of absolute and irrespon- 
sible power, and in placing the sovereignty of law at the very basis 
of political theory. 

But what precisely did Plato mean by the rule of law? And 
what agencies would he set up for making it effective? These are 
the questions that I wish to examine with you this evening. The 
sovereignty of law cannot be realized merely by a declaration 
that the law is sovereign, or by moral exhortations to the citizen 
to obey. If Plato’s Laws contained only this, we might praise his 
intentions, but doubt the will or intelligence to fulfill them. But 
Plato sees that if the rule of law is to be more than an empty 
aspiration, procedures must be set up to give effect to the sub- 
stance of rights and duties; and these procedures must be geared 
to human motives so as to be sure of being called into play when 
necessary. A great part of the Laws is concerned with this practi- 
cal and humble task of devising instruments of law-enforcement. 
It is into the details of this law-enforcing process that I wish us 
to follow him this evening; for in no other way can we form a 


"Cf. Aristotle, Politics, 1287a 21: “And if it is better that certain persons 
rather than others should rule, let them be established as guardians and 
servants of the laws (vowoptAaxas xai ixngétas tois The title and 
the institution of vonomiAaxes were not invented by Plato. NowopvAaxes 
existed in a number of Greek states in his day, and the office became more 
common in the century after his death. Cf. Aristotle, op. cit., 1298b 29, 
1323a 7; Xenophon, Economics, IX, 14: Cicero, De Leg. III, xx, 46; Gilbert, 
Handbuch der Griech. Staatsaltertiimer, 1, 172, 178; II, 337-338. 
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proper estimate of what the rule of law would mean for a citizen 
of Plato’s state, and in no other way can we guage the degree of 
kinship between his and our way of thinking. 


II 


Plato’s ideas of the rule of law and of the means for achieving 
it did not arise in a vacuum, nor are they altogether novel, when 
we consider the practices of his people. Consequently I shall refer 
frequently to the historical counterparts or parallels to Plato’s 
proposals, for without this background they can hardly be properly 
understood. As Goethe says, 

Wer den Dichter will verstehen 
Muss in Dichters Lande gehen. 

Now the distinctive feature of the administration of justice at 
Athens in the fifth and fourth centuries was the supremacy of 
the popular courts, or dicasteries. These courts, as we all know, 
were large bodies, consisting normally of 500 members, sometimes 
of as many as 2500, selected by lot immediately before the opening 
of the trial. Justice had not always been so administered at Athens. 
These courts were a development of the democratic movement of 
the fifth century, and replaced older and smaller tribunals made up 
of officials or magistrates. Some of these older tribunals persisted 
alongside the popular courts, notably the Areopagus. But the tend- 
ency was for the popular courts to acquire a constantly wider range 
of judicial powers at the expense of the older tribunals. Only the 
Areopagus was immune. After its political powers had been taken 
away in the fifth century, no serious attempt seems to have been 
made to restrict its venerable prerogatives over homicide and cer- 
tain other capital offenses. In fact, it seems to have held the esteem 
of all parties in the state. The popular courts, on the other hand, 
were a center of controversy. Their defects were caricatured by 
Aristophanes, pointed out dispassionately by Thucydides, hinted at 
cautiously by the orators (who had to plead before them) ; but they 
were defended by the democratic party as the bulwark of the 
democracy, a claim which the enemies of democracy freely ad- 
mitted. 

Long before the writing of the Laws Plato had taken a hand in 
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this controversy. The Apology, though primarily a defense of So- 
crates, may be read also as a subtle indictment of the system under 
which Socrates was condemned to death—before a court indecently 
eager to get its business over with, so disorderly at times that the 
defendant could scarcely make himself heard, and withal left to its 
own devices for distinguishing between what was relevant to the 
formal charge and irrelevant appeal to personal prejudice. The 
Gorgias, treating of the sham art of rhetoric, also treats of the 
sham art of justice which it serves; for the purpose of rhetorical 
skill, as Gorgias states it, is “persuasion in the dicasteries and in 
other mobs” (454b). The Republic is sprinkled with caustic ob- 
servations, such as the reference to the “sleepy dicast” nodding on 
his bench during the proceedings (405c), and the unforgettable 
picture of the “Great Creature”, who shows his most stupid and 
brutal side when sitting in judgment on those who displease him 
(429ff).° In the Eighth Letter, written to the friends of Dion in 
answer to their request for advice, Plato advances some proposals 
for the reform of the courts, among others the proposal to set up a 
court of select judges to pass on accusations of treason and other 
capital offenses (356de). In short, the defects of the popular courts 
is a topic that engaged Plato’s attention throughout his lifetime. He 
sees their susceptibility to flattery and other appeals to their emo- 
tions; their helplessness before the specious advocate; the ease 
with which they can be manipulated by leaders in party strife ; and 
the anonymity of their voting, rendering the dicasts individually 
immune to criticism or attack (Laws, 876b). Above all, such courts 
violate the fundamental principle of social well-being, the prin- 
ciple of “doing one’s own business”. “In our state a pilot will be 
a pilot and not a shoemaker also; and a farmer will be a farmer 
and not a dicast also” (Rep. 397e). 

Nevertheless, when Plato in the Laws faces the problem of 
setting up a system of courts, he does not, as we might expect, 
do away with the popular courts. We find him, in fact, asserting 
two somewhat inconsistent principles. On the one hand, he says 
that judgment should be rendered, wherever possible, by a few 
carefully selected judges. “A multitude cannot easily give judg- 


*h is important to remember that the “Great Creature” symbolizes the 
demos in dicastery as well as in ecclesia. 
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ment, nor a few when they are incompetent” (766d). This cor- 
responds to his fundamental principle of social well-being, the 
assignment of important functions to persons especially compet- 
ent to perform them. To this general justification the Laws adds 
another: it is easier for a small court to get at the bottom of a case; 
they will be able to question the parties and their witnesses, whereas 
the judges in a large court will be merely passive listeners to the 
speeches of the litigants (766d). But at the same time Plato as- 
serts with equal insistence that the people should have a share in 
the administration of justice. He has not changed his mind with 
respect to the faults of the popular courts. “It is a very grave evil 
in the state’, he declares, “when the judges are disorderly and 
noisy, as in a theatre, clapping and hooting in turn this or that 
orator.”® Why then does he retain the popular courts? In the first 
place, they are immune to certain species of corruption.’® You can- 
not bribe 500 or more judges, especially if you do not know in ad- 
vance which of the thousands of jurymen assembled on any given 
day will be chosen to try your case. And it would be still more 
difficult to intimidate a jury of that size. As Grote remarks, the 
popular courts at Athens were able to do what has always been 
difficult for any system of justice: they were able to bring wealthy 
and powerful offenders to account.”! But there is another reason 
upon which Plato puts greater emphasis. “He who is without the 
right of sitting with his fellows in the courts of law thinks that he 
is excluded from citizenship” (768b). The thought here, as is so 
often the case, finds its commentary in Aristotle’s Politics. What 
constitutes the citizen? asks Aristotle. Not residence in a particular 
place, for then metics and slaves would be citizens; not access to 
the courts, for foreigners may have that granted them by treaty. 
He concludes that the special characteristic of the citizen is that 
he shares in the administration of justice and in access to office, 
particularly the “indefinite office” of ecclesiast and dicast.’? But 
after having reached this definition, Aristotle proceeds to say that 
it is applicable in the strict sense only to the citizen in a democracy. 


® Laws, 876b. Jowett’s translation. 

” A feature of these courts recognized by Aristotle (Constitution of 
Athens, XLI, 2; Politics 1286a 32) and apparently referred to by Plato in 
Laws, 768b. 

= History of Greece, VI, 27 (Everyman’s edition). 
Politics, 1275a. 
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When therefore Plato insists that the people should share in ad- 
ministering justice, he is relying upon a conception of citizenship 
worked out in the Greek democracies and in its full sense prac- 
tised only by them. 

Thus these two principles represent, one the aristocratic, the 
other the democratic idea of how justice should be administered. 
Plato is not willing to renounce either one ; instead he devises a sys- 
tem in which both popular participation and selected competence 
find a place. He does this by developing a procedure which was 
known but not fully utilized at Athens, the procedure of appeal. 
The result is three grades of courts, courts of first instance and two 
stages of appeal. The courts of first instance are bodies variously 
called “neighbors” (762a, 766e, 768c, 915c) or “arbitrators” (g20d, 
g56b) ; next above them stand the popular courts, constituted in all 
essential respects like the familiar Athenian dicasteries ; and above 
them all is the Court of Select Judges, as it is called, whose decision 
is final in all matters coming before it (766e-767b ; 956b-d). 

This system, viewed as a whole, is a highly original construction, 
though almost all the parts which make it up are taken from Athen- 
ian practice. In the courts of first instance, the courts of neighbors 
or arbitrators, Plato has adapted to his purposes one of the most 
interesting and admirable features of the Athenian judicial sys- 
tem. Every private suit at Athens was first assigned by lot to a 
public arbitrator, a man of experience, who endeavored to bring 
about an agreement between the parties; but if this proved im- 
possible, he was authorized to make an award on the basis of the 
arguments and the evidence presented. This was a cheap and quick 
and reasonable method of settling disputes, and there is almost 
no criticism of it in antiquity. Plato’s proposal differs but slightly 
from the Athenian practice; he provides that the arbitrators shall 
be selected by the parties to the dispute, rather than being selected 
by lot from a list of public arbitrators.1* These arbitrators, Plato 
evidently thought, would ordinarily be personally acquainted with 
the litigants and familiar with the circumstances giving rise to the 
dispute (766e). 


*Tt was possible also at Athens for the parties to select their own 
arbitrator; but from the decision of such a private arbitrator there was no 
appeal. Plato’s system therefore combines features of both Athenian types 
of arbitration. 
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A litigant who is not satisfied with the decision rendered in the 
court of arbitrators has the privilege of appealing his case to one 
of the popular courts, subject to a penalty if the original verdict 
is sustained. These popular courts are variously called “common 
courts” (762b, 846b, 847b), “courts of villagers and tribesmen” 
(956c), or more often simply “tribal courts” (768bc, 915c, 920d, 
921d). Some of these designations are misleading and the in- 
terpreters of the Laws have hitherto failed to recognize that they 
refer to popular courts on the Athenian model.’* Plato says very 
little about the constitution or selection of these courts, but what he 
does say makes it quite clear that he is thinking of large popular 
courts, chosen by sections and tribes (hence the designation “tribal 
courts”), and selected by lot as occasion demands and immediately 
before the opening of the trial. This is essentially the method used 
at Athens for selecting the dicasteries. The theory behind it was 
that in this fashion a court would be set up embodying a repre- 
sentative cross-section of the whole citizen body, and therefore 
competent to exercise the judicial function inherent in the demos. 
Plato does not go into details of selection, leaving such matters, 
as he says, to the “younger legislators” (956e; 846c). There seems 
to have been considerable tinkering with the procedure at Athens 
during Plato’s lifetime, in the hope of making it proof against 
intrigue and corruption. What is important is that Plato does not 
propose any departure from familiar practice in the selection of 
these courts. 

But he does place certain important restrictions upon their juris- 
diction and procedure. In the first place, their competence does not 
extend to capital offenses. For these a separate court is set up which 
I shall describe later. At Athens, as we know, the power of the 
popular courts was not thus restricted. It was before a popular 
court that Socrates was tried. Again, the pleading before these 
courts is restricted in a fashion unknown at Athens. Plato forbids 
the “party oath”, i.e, the oath taken by the litigants at the open- 
ing of the case as to the truth of their contentions. “It is a terrible 
thing to think”, says Plato, “that where many lawsuits are going 

“Ernest Barker (Greek Political Theory: Plato and His Predecessors 


337) sees that these are popular courts, but mistakes them for local 
courts. 
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on in a state almost half the people one meets are perjurers” 
(948e). Plato also forbids the “challenge to the oath”, a relic of 
trial by ordeal and in practise merely a maneuver for distracting 
attention from the evidence (948a-c). What is most important, the 
speakers are required to stick to the issue (7 3ixatov), and the pre- 
siding officials are authorized to call a speaker back if he digresses 
(949b). No such power seems to have been enjoyed by the presid- 
ing magistrates in the heliastic courts at Athens. It is true that in 
Aristotle’s day the litigants in private suits took an oath to con- 
fine their pleading to the matter at issue,’* but this regulation 
was either very recent or very ineffective, if we can judge by the 
extant speeches of the orators. Elsewhere Aristotle tells us that 
in “well-governed states” there were rules of procedure that ex- 
cluded irrelevant pleading, and he mentions the Areopagus as one 
court in which such rules were put into effect. His silence as to 
the heliastic courts is eloquent.*® 

But Plato’s greatest innovation is the denial of final authority 
to these popular courts with the setting up of a higher court, the 
Court of Select Judges, to which cases heard in the popular courts 
may be appealed. This court is elected annually by the full body 
of officials of all ranks. They meet under solemn auspices in a 
temple and select from each office in the state that magistrate whom 
they consider to be the most competent in his group. A further 
stage of scrutiny after the preliminary election affords an oppor- 
tunity for rejecting any one already named and replacing him with 
a more suitable choice (767c ff). The size of the court is not ex- 
plicitly stated, but if one person is to be chosen from each office, the 
total number will be something less than a score. 

Since this is the court which is to embody the principle of 
special competence, it is important to notice the way in which 
this special competence is obtained. In the absence of a professional 
class of lawyers or jurists, Plato turns to those who have had ex- 
perience in administering the laws, viz., the magistrates. It is not 
a passing fancy. An identical proposal for selecting such a high 
court is set forth in his letter to the friends of Dion in Syracuse 
(Ep. VIII, 356de). And it had its parallels in current Greek usage. 


* Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, LXVII, 2. 
* Rhetoric I, 1354a 16; 1355a 2. 
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In many Greek states, notably in oligarchies such as Crete and 
Sparta, the highest judicial functions were discharged by a court 
composed of ex-officeholders. The Areopagus at Athens was such 
a court, consisting of ex-archons sitting for life. But Plato’s court 
differs from these historical models in several respects. It contains 
members from all grades of office in the state, lowest as well as 
highest. Membership in it is a matter of election, not a privilege 
automatically enjoyed by those who have held office. And lastly, its 
members hold office for one year only, not for life. Though there is 
no stated bar to reélection, yet it is clear that the membership will 
be subject to frequent and radical changes. We are left to infer the 
reasons for these specific provisions. One obvious result is to pre- 
vent this high court from attaining a position of entrenched power. 
Again, the court will always be in close touch with the problems 
of administration at all points in the government. These are ad- 
vantages, and perhaps they are advantages that Plato deliberately 
seeks. A disadvantage that cannot escape the attention of the 
modern reader is that the short tenure of office, for one year 
only, would prevent the development of anything like judicial com- 
petence, as we understand the term, and would hinder the develop- 
ment of a judicial tradition. Plato’s court will be essentially a 
court of amateurs, as judged by our standards, and will therefore 
possess all the disadvantages, as well as the undoubted advantages, 
of the non-professional administration of justice. 

In giving this court power to hear cases on appeal from the 
popular courts, Plato is departing radically from the theory and 
practice of Athenian democracy. The appeal was known at Athens, 
but it meant invariably an appeal from magistrates or arbitrators 
to the popular courts; from the sovereign people there was no ap- 
peal. Plato’s proposal therefore would take away from the people 
that judicial supremacy which was regarded by friends and foes 
alike as the most typical feature of a democratic constitution. The 
hatred of the oligarchs for the popular courts is notorious, and 
one of their first acts, in both the revolutions that took place toward 
the end of the fifth century, was to suspend them; just as the 
democracy was equally prompt in reéstablishing them after its 
return to power. It is characteristic of Plato’s compromising spirit 
in the Laws that he does not side with either group of extremists. 
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He deprives these courts of judicial supremacy, but he assigns 
them an important place in his system. Their verdicts would un- 
doubtedly put an end to many of the cases that come before them, 
since an appeal to the higher court involves a penalty if unsuccess- 
ful. Not only that, but we must also take into account the in- 
fluence of the lower court on the higher one, an influence that may 
be more or less great according to the political structure of the 
state, but can never be altogether negligible. 

We may observe also that the compromise Plato sets up seems 
to have been highly original, We know of many Greek states in 
which there were no popular courts of the Athenian type. We know 
also of states other than Athens in which the popular courts were 
judicially supreme. But of states in which there were popular 
courts restricted in competence and subject to reversal by a higher 
court we have no evidence until a later time, when the Greek cities 
had lost their independence and their judicial as well as their ad- 
ministrative acts were subject to review by their Macedonian over- 
lords. 

III 


Let us turn now to Plato’s treatment of a more difficult question 
involved in the rule of law, the problem of preventing arbitrary 
and illegal action by officials in the discharge of their duties. The 
problem presented is a most delicate one, as even the layman can 
see; and success or failure in solving it determines whether or 
not the rule of law, in the strictest sense of the term, prevails. 

The Athenians, like Plato, were well aware of the importance 
of this problem, and in the fifth and fourth centuries they had 
powerful constitutional devices for preventing the abuse of offi- 
cial power. In the first place, every newly designated official, be- 
fore taking office at Athens, had to pass a scrutiny (3oxwasta), or 
official examination before the Council and the popular courts. In 
the second place, every office-holder at the end of his term of office 
had to undergo an official review (ed@uvat) of his acts in office, 
and was subject to fines and other penalties if he was judged 
guilty of having acted contrary to the laws. And lastly, at any sov- 
ereign meeting of the Assembly, that is ten times a year, a vote 
(éxtyetpotovia) could be taken on the conduct of any official and 
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he could be suspended forthwith if the vote was unfavorable. By 
these three devices the actions of public officials seem to have been 
kept well within the law, at least within the law as understood by 
the popular courts and the assembly. 

Of these three typically Athenian institutions, Plato intends to 
retain at least two, the scrutiny and the review; but he retains 
them with important modifications. At Athens both these functions 
lay in the hands of the popular courts, but Plato would evidently 
entrust them to smaller and more responsible bodies. This intent 
can be inferred, I think, as regards the scrutiny ;?" and it is clearly 
evident with respect to the review. For this function he creates a 
special board of Examiners (s¥@vvor) to review the conduct of all 
officials, both during and after their terms of office, and at in- 
intervals to make a report of their findings (945b-948b). Where 
malfeasance is discovered, they have the power to impose a fine 
or other penalty. But the power they wield is responsible; for an 
official who is indicted by them may carry his case to the court of 
Select Judges, subject to a double penalty if he loses; but if he 
succeeds in vindicating himself, he may bring legal action in the 
courts for the removal or punishment of the Examiner who in- 
dicted him (946d). 

Besides this powerful instrument for keeping officials in the 
path of rectitude, Plato provides another remedy to which he makes 
numerous references, and which is in some respects so original, 
as compared with both ancient and modern law, that some of these 
references should be quoted in full. 

As to the rural magistrates, if they abuse the authority they have, by 

imposing inequitable levies upon the farmers, or seizing and taking away 

their goods or implements without their consent, or if they receive 
gifts or render unjust judgments ... let the injured man bring suit 
in the common courts. 761e ff. 
By “common courts” Plato means, as other passages show, the 
popular courts already described. 


If any magistrate appear to have delivered an unjust judgment he 
shall be liable for double damages to the injured person. Whoever 


“ The scrutiny is mentioned in connection with almost all the offices in 
the state, but usually without any details as to how it is to be conducted. 
Where the examining body is mentioned, it is a group of officials, not the 
popular courts (766b, 767d). For the procedure at Athens, see Aristotle, 
Const. of Athens, LV, 2-3. 
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wishes may bring suit in the common courts against the magistrates 

for unjust decisions rendered in cases brought before them. 846b. 

These and other texts show clearly that any person who considers 
he has been wronged by an official may bring a suit for damages 
against the offending official. Now this procedure has certain ob- 
vious advantages lacking in the review. It is an immediate remedy, 
and one that can be invoked by the person who considers himself 
injured. It has close analogies with the civil suit against an offi- 
cer which is allowed by our law. It seems also as if the texts in- 
tended to grant the right of action not merely to the injured per- 
son, but also to any other person who wishes to prosecute on his 
behalf ; for the language used (6 BovAdyevog, “whoever wishes”) is 
exactly the same as the Attic legal term employed in describing a 
e%97 or action that could be initiated by persons other than those 
whose interests were directly affected. Such a privilege might be of 
great importance, for example if the official act complained of was 
such as to incapacitate its victim, or otherwise hinder him from 
prosecuting. 

But the most striking feature of Plato’s proposal is yet to be 
noted. Plato makes an official liable to prosecution for the abuse 
of the judicial as well as of administrative powers. The officials 
in Plato’s state almost always have judicial as well as administra- 
tive functions.%* This is especially marked in the minor officials, 
such as the Rural Magistrates (é&ypovéyor) or the Market Officials 
(a&yopavépnor). Not only may they impose fines for violations of 
the ordinances they are charged with enforcing, but they also have 
power to hear and settle private claims involving injury to per- 
son or property or breach of contract up to three hundred drach- 
mae. This was a sizable claim, when we consider that a drachma 
was the normal day’s wage in the fifth century.’® It is partly 
against the abuse of their powers by these magistrates that the 
remedy we are discussing is directed. But it is provided not merely 
against these lesser magistrates with their incidental judicial pow- 
ers, but also against judges in the stricter sense of the word. With 
few, if any exceptions, all judges are subject to prosecution under 

*The texts are too numerous to list in full. The most important are 
763cd, 764bc, 761de, 842e-844d, 84sde. 


ae the fourth century prices, and probably wages also, were somewhat 
igher. 
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this law.?° This is the most striking and unusual feature of Plato’s 
conception of official liability. One can hardly imagine a more 
dramatic remedy against judicial injustice than a suit for damages 
against the judge; and there is, so far as we know, no historical 
counterpart in the procedure of any Greek state, not even Athens, 
and but few analogies. It may be that we have here an original 
Platonic invention. Judges may shake their heads at this proposal. 
For it makes the judge render judgment at his peril, and thus may 
incline him to consider the personal consequences of his decision 
rather than the law and the facts of the case to be decided. On the 
other hand, it is probable that a similar objection might be raised 
on a priori grounds to the now familiar practice of holding officials 
liable to prosecution for their administrative acts; but in practice 
it does not seem to have had any serious effects upon the efficiency 
of administration. I confess to a secret fondness for Plato’s pro- 
posal, because it strikes at a defect in the administration of justice 
to which our Anglo-Saxon lawyers seem to be congenitally blind, 
viz. the abuse of judicial power. For the rule of law, as it has 
worked out in our legal institutions, means the rule of judges, and 
this kind of rule, like any other, can become tyranny unless properly 
safeguarded. In the last few weeks there have occurred some strik- 
ing instances of what looks like judicial 06p:¢, against which our 
law provides only devious and uncertain remedies. 

Plato applies this remedy against abuse of power in essentially 
the same fashion to all grades of offices, high as well as low. Thus 
an indictment may be brought against a member of the Court of 
Select Judges, if any one thinks he has been guilty of injustice 
(767e). In this case the trial takes place before the Guardians of 
the Law sitting as a court, not before the ordinary tribunals. This 
modification of procedure is obviously necessary, since the Select 
Judges are the highest of the ordinary courts. Again, a Guardian 

* The statement in 761e, immediately before the law above quoted, is 
puzzling: “No judge or ruler ought to be exempt from liability (dvumev- 
Buvos) for what he does as judge or ruler, except those whose judgment is 
final, such as kings.” The relevance of this exception is not clear. There 
are no officials in Plato’s state that are immune to prosecution and re- 
moval. Either this is a statement of principle which was later revised, or 
Plato is stating the principle broadly enough to include states which, unlike 
his own, have kings. Cf. [Plat.] Def. 415b: Baowketg xata vouous 


avuxevduvos. Yet for Syracuse in 352 Plato proposes an dex ixevduvvos 
Baowixyn (Ep. VIII, 355e). 
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of the Law is subject to prosecution by any qualified citizen for 
negligence or wilful injustice in the conduct of his office. An action 
of this sort is brought before the Select Judges, apparently with- 
out going through the lower courts (928b). As to the other body 
of high officials, the Examiners, we have already seen that not 
only may their findings be disputed in the courts, but they them- 
selves may be prosecuted by any qualified citizen and if found 
guilty removed from office. The trial of an Examiner comes before 
a special court consisting of the Guardians of the Law, the Select 
Judges, and the other Examiners (946de, 948a). 

Evidently the intention of these provisions is to confer upon 
each of these bodies a judicial check upon the others. Here we 
have another original invention, and the most influential perhaps 
of all Plato’s suggestions. The distribution of the judicial power 
it involves is without a parallel in any constitution of Plato’s day, 
so far as we know. It differs from the procedure of the democra- 
cies, for in them the popular courts were judicially supreme. It 
differs likewise from the practice of the oligarchic states and from 
the program of the oligarchic party at Athens. In the oligarchies 
we always find a hierarchy of officials leading to a group at the 
top who cannot be called to account by any other body, such as the 
Spartan Gerusia, or the Athenian Areopagus in the days before 
Solon. And the oligarchic conservatives of Plato’s day invariably 
sought to create some such supreme judicial body, usually by 
enlarging the powers of the Council. But the Council in Plato’s 
state has no judicial powers at all. Thus Plato has rejected both 
the oligarchic and the democratic theories as to the locus of judi- 
cial supremacy; and in proposing to divide the judicial power so 
that every group of high officers is legally liable to another and 
independent body, he gave expression to an idea destined to make 
its fortune in the world. It is an old story how Plato’s invention of 
a “mixed state”, designed to achieve stability by a balance of 
opposing tendencies, lived on in Aristotle, Polybius and Cicero as 
the essence of political wisdom; and how it was rediscovered in 
modern times by Locke and Montesquieu. Perhaps we should add 
that Plato not only conceived the idea of a mixed state, but also 


anticipated some of the checks and balances necessary to maintain 
it. 
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Before we leave these remedies for the correction of private 
and official wrong-doing, let me call your attention to a striking 
feature common to them all, viz. the freedom of prosecution pos- 
sessed by the private citizen. There is no public prosecutor in 
Platonic law, any more than there was at Athens. When a man has 
been wronged, it is he who takes legal action again the offender. 
Moreover, the private citizen has the right (and also the duty) to 
prosecute for offenses against the public,”* or for wrongs to third 
parties too weak or timid to take legal action themselves.?* These 
are familiar principles of Athenian procedure and constitute that 
“freedom of prosecution” so much prized at Athens. Such a system 
of volunteer prosecutors may seem primitive to us, accustomed as 
we are to public prosecutors. Yet we know all too well how an in- 
competent or dishonest public prosecutor can defeat the ends of 
justice by failing to take action against a criminal, or by chang- 
ing the charges against him to a less serious category, or by other 
tricks known to that office. Nothing like this could happen at 
Athens. A voluntary prosecutor might be bought off, but some 
one else would probably press the charges in his place. This free- 
dom of prosecution may bring evils of its own, as is shown by 
Athenian history. Peaceful citizens do not like to be prosecuted, 
even if they are innocent and can prove their innocence ; and law- 
abiding Athenians were often subject to blackmail through threat 
of prosecution. Nevertheless the Athenians thought these incon- 
veniences were not too great a price to pay for the certainty that 
the unauthorized use of power would bring retribution. And Plato 
seems to agree. He does endeavor, however, to prevent the abuses 
of the system by imposing penalties for unfounded accusations and 
for persistent litigiousness (938bc, 948c). 


IV 


We come finally to the procedure set up for dealing with capital 
offenses.** The list of offenses punishable by death in Plato’s state 


* Here the texts are legion. Typical examples are 767b, 745a, 856c, 919¢, 
943ab, 948a. 

* 928b, 932d, 954e-955a. Homicide was an exception. Both in Platonic 
law and in Attic law prosecution for homicide must be instituted by a relative 
of the victim. 

* To get a complete picture of the administration of justice in Plato’s 
state one would have to consider many other details of his courts and legal 
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is a long one, as it was at Athens, including among others temple- 
robbing (854de), sedition (856c), treason (856e, 857a), pre- 
meditated homicide (871d), and certain cases of impiety (g10cd). 
Neither Plato nor his countrymen seem to have had any special feel- 
ing against capital punishment. Plato did feel, however, that the 
judgment of such cases should be entrusted to a special court. At 
Athens these offenses were judged, some by the Areopagus, and 
some by the heliastic courts and the assembly. No fault seems to 
have been found with the handling of its cases by the Areopagus, 
but many of the capital cases tried by the popular courts became 
causes célébres, notably the trial of the generals after the battle of 
Arginusae before the assembly, and the trial of Socrates. It is not 
surprising therefore that Plato would have capital offenses passed 
on by a select court. This court is to consist of the Select Judges 
together with the Guardians of the Law (855c), a court which in 
its constitution, as well as in its functions, bears a striking resem- 
blance to the Areopagus, particularly the Areopagus of the days 
before Pericles, when its members still had important executive as 
well as judicial powers. 

There is no appeal from the decisions of this court, and no pro- 
vision for pardon ;* but Plato devotes special attention to pro- 
cedure. 


procedure; but much has to be omitted here for obvious reasons. There are 
special courts—e.g. military courts and family courts—for certain of- 
fenses; but the most important of the courts not mentioned in the text is 
the Court of the Demos, consisting of the whole body (xAjj$oc) of citizens, 
which judges offenses against the public (767b-e). So far as one can 
judge from the scanty account given, it corresponds to the ecclesia at 
Athens, which occasionally sat as a court to judge cases brought before it 
by way of eloayyeAia—a type of procedure which was as much political 
as judicial, since the offenses against the public which it dealt with were 
but vaguely defined (and in earlier days not defined at all) by the law. 
Such an institution is a powerful instrument for keeping the actions 
of officials in line with the public sense of the common welfare, and seems 
to be adopted by Plato for that reason. Plato places two restrictions upon the 
Court of the Demos which were unknown at Athens: (1) it is without 
competence to impose the death sentence; and (2) “only the beginning 
and the end of such trials shall come before the people; the examination 
(Bdcavos) of the case must be entrusted to three of the chief magistrates 
whom the prosecutor and the defendant shall agree upon” (768a). The 
provisions forbidding the use of the oath and irrelevant pleading would 
doubtless apply here also, as well as to the other popular courts we have 
described. 

* Unless we assume that the assembly, as at Athens, is intended to have 
the power of pardon. 
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The voting shall be public. During the hearing the judges shall sit 
next one another in order of age and directly before the defendant and 
prosecutor; and all citizens who have the time shall attend. . . . Each 
party shall make one speech, first the prosecutor and then the defendant. 
After these speeches the eldest of the judges shall begin the examina- 
tion and make a thorough inquiry into what has been said. And after 
the oldest has concluded, all the others shall proceed in order to ad- 
dress whatever questions they like to either of the parties with regard 
to what they have said or failed to say. .. . Whatever has been said 
that the judges deem to be relevant shall be set down in writing, and 
after being signed by all the judges shall be sealed and deposited on the 
altar of Hestia. On the next day they shall come together again and 
go through the examination of the case in the same manner and set 
their seals upon what has been said. And when they have done this 
a third time and examined thoroughly all the evidence and witnesses, 
each one shall give his solemn vote . . . and thus they shall put an end 
to the case. 855d-856a. 


Note the use of the inquisitorial proceeding, which Plato regards 
as one of the advantages of a small court. We should note also the 
requirement of publicity for the hearings and for the votes of the 
individual judges. This provision runs counter to the current prac- 
tice at Athens. In the heliastic courts the proceedings were private 
and the votes of the individual judges secret. The Areopagus also 
seems to have excluded the public from its hearings, but whether 
the votes of the judges were known to one another we do not 
know.” Plato is guarding against an obvious danger, the danger 
of Star Chamber proceedings (cf. 876ab); besides, public pro- 
ceedings and open voting are necessary if the judges are to be held 
responsible. Of greatest interest is the requirement that the pro- 
ceedings shall extend over three days. This may be regarded as in 
a sense the substitute for the appeal in civil cases. The haste with 
which capital cases were disposed of by the heliastic courts in a 
single day must have been something of a scandal. It is well to 
recall Socrates’ dignified protest in the Apology: “If there were a 
law at Athens, as there is in other cities, that a capital cause should 
not be decided in one day, then I believe I should have convinced 
you” (37a; Jowett’s translation). All readers of the Apology in 
Plato’s day would have caught the implication of these remarks. 
We know that at Sparta such a trial would have come before the 


* Demosthenes XXV, 23; LIX, 79 ff. 
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Gerusia and would have extended over several days. Even at 
Athens, if Socrates had been charged with homicide, instead of 
impiety, the case would have been handled with more deliberation ; 
it would have come before the Areopagus, which could render final 
judgment in capital cases only after three successive hearings.” 
Evidently these proposals of Plato’s are charged with bitter mem- 
ories. 


Vv 


“In determining a nation’s rank in political civilization”, says 
Sidgwick, “no test is more decisive than the degree in which justice 
as defined by the law is actually realized in its judicial administra- 
tion.’”* What is the quality of Plato’s state as measured by the 
standard Sidgwick lays down? It is evident, at least, that Plato 
adheres very closely to that conception of the rule of law which is 
a cherished part of our political heritage. All the persons in his 
state, whatever their rank or condition, are subject to the ordinary 
laws of the state and are amenable to the jurisdiction of the ordin- 
ary courts. Executive actions can always be brought before the 
courts for examination. Plato has even gone beyond us in the 
variety of his provisions for calling officials to account, most 
strikingly in the remedy he proposes for the abuse of judicial 
power. In his generous provisions for appeal in civil cases he has 
improved upon the best level of Athenian justice, and the famous 
idea of a mixed state, with its balancing of powerful forces, lives 
today embodied in our tradition and practice. But without dwelling 
further upon these positive merits, I should like, in conclusion, to 
point out certain respects in which Plato’s conception of the rule 
of law differs from that which has become orthodox in later theory. 

The first point concerns the close connection between judicial 
and executive functions in Plato’s state, and the consequent lack 
of a distinct and independent judiciary. “There is no liberty”, says 
Montesquieu, “if the power of judging be not separated from the 
legislative and executive powers.” But when Plato looks for per- 
sons especially qualified to administer justice, he invariably turns 
to his officials, or to persons who have had official experience. 


* Gilbert, Handbuch der Griechischen Staatsaltertiimer, I, 80. 
* Gilbert, I, 433. * Elements of Politics, 481. 
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Sometimes this leads to a situation fraught with grave peril for the 
accused, as when he puts his Guardians of the Law, probably the 
most powerful executive officers in his state, on the Court of 
Capital Offenses, with power to judge treason and sedition. Why 
Plato follows such a dangerous principle is perhaps intelligible if 
we take a glance at the development of the judicial process in 
Greece. In the earliest times, judicial and administrative functions 
were uniformly exercised by the same persons, an aristocracy of 
birth. The later centuries brought about a double change: public 
offices became elective or subject to the lot, and the administration 
of justice was more and more taken from the officials and put in 
the hands of the people. In time the wheel went full circle; in the 
advanced democracies the people in their courts began to exercise 
administrative as well as judicial powers, so that once again there 
was a union of the two functions in the same hands. Those who 
saw the dangers of such a situation invariably turned to the remedy 
suggested by the past; they sought to reinvest in the officials a 
portion of the judicial power that had been taken from them. The 
creation of a trained judiciary, separate in personnel from execu- 
tive officials and relatively independent in their tenure of office, was 
an expedient which did not occur, so far as we know, to any 
Greek thinker.”® It could hardly have come about in fact before the 
rise of a separate legal profession; and this was contrary to the 
amateur spirit which pervaded practically all spheres of civic life 
in Greece. Plato was one of the first to challenge the competence of 
the amateur; but he failed to see the special kind of competence 
required for the judicial function. 

Another respect in which Plato’s conception of the rule of law 
fails to meet a requirement regarded as axiomatic today is the 
absence of any theory or process of legislation. Our idea is that 
the law must adapt itself to changes in public opinion, through 
representative law-making bodies, or otherwise. Plato believes that 
public opinion must adapt itself to the law, and all the forces of 
art, religion and education are directed to this end. He does oc- 
casionally suggest the possibility of changes in the laws, but such 


* Aristotle’s recognition of 16 dixdtov (Politics, 1298a 3) as a separate 
part of the state distinct from the deliberative and the executive does not 
— a separate and independent personnel for the discharge of this 
unction, 
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changes are obviously to be rare events, and the manner in which 
they are to be brought about is left exceedingly vague. The same 
way of thinking was traditional among his conservative country- 
men. There was, of course, provision for legal change at Athens, 
but the procedure was exceptional, and always surrounded with 
special precautions. It is a striking fact that in Aristotle’s descrip- 
tion of the constitution of Athens, otherwise so detailed, there is 
not a single sentence concerned with legislation, and but little more 
in the Politics.*° There could be no better evidence that legislation 
was not generally recognized as one of the normal functions of 
government, at least in the circles to which Aristotle and Plato be- 
longed. 

Again we may ask, who are they who benefit by the law’s pro- 
tection? I have confined my discussion for convenience to the citi- 
zen class only. But in Plato’s state, as in practically all Greek states 
in historical times, there would be foreigners as well as slaves. Is 
the law intended to protect them as well as the citizens? It must be 
said that in Plato’s state the law has little to offer the slave. The 
slave looks to his master; only on rare occasions may he invoke the 
law’s protection in his own right. But Plato evinces a special interest 
in the legal rights of foreigners. So far as one can judge, they are 
on an equality with the citizen as respects access to the courts for 
redress of wrongs. In most states in Greece the foreigner’s legal 
rights were defined by treaty, or (in the case of resident aliens) 
could only be exercised through a citizen patron. There is no trace 
of this in Platonic law. A fair indication of Plato’s attitude is his 
law prescribing the same penalty for the murder of a foreigner as 
for the murder of a citizen (872a; cf. 871a). Even at Athens there 
was a difference: the one offense involved the death penalty, the 
other exile. To complete the picture of the range of protection 
afforded by Plato’s law we should add other details of his legisla- 
tion, such as his proposals for increasing the legal rights of women 
and for protecting wards and orphans. When all the evidence is 
considered I venture the opinion that the “sharers in the law”, to 
use the expressive Greek phrase, will be found to be more nu- 


*® Aristotle does not even mention the vopotérat, whose existence and 
activity in the second half of the fourth century are well attested by texts 
and inscriptions. 
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merous in Plato’s state than in any historical Greek state we know. 

We are encroaching on substantive law and must call a halt. 
How well Plato’s law measures up to modern standards of equity 
in the substantive rights it gives the citizen, the foreigner, and the 
other persons affected by it cannot be considered here. It is essential, 
however, to realize that in any system of law, procedure (in the 
broad sense of the word) is as important as substance; and that in 
insisting on the rule of law as I have outlined it, even with its de- 
fects, Plato has set forth some of the primary conditions of freedom 
and justice, 

We must not make our officials big and savage; for we want our city 

to be free and wise and full of fellow feeling. 693b. 
Assuredly this doctrine, so congenial to us who still speak the 
language of democracy, has little kinship with the totalitarian 
glorification of irresponsible “leadership”. Whatever may be said 
of the Republic, the Laws does not countenance personal sov- 
ereignty. It may be that the younger Plato did not see, as clearly as 
the Plato of the Laws, the dangers of absolutism, or the difficulty 
of finding that union of wisdom and integrity required for the 
exercise of an imperium legibus solutum. If so, Plato himself has 
passed judgment on his own lack of insight, in the words of the 
Athenian Stranger. 

“A state in which the law is subject and without authority is ripe for 


destruction; but when the law is sovereign over the rulers, and the 
rulers servants of the law, then, as I see it, the state is secure.” 


“Excellent, stranger!” says Cleinias: “You have sharp eyes for an 
old man.” 


“In matters such as these,” replies the Athenian Stranger, “a man’s 
vision is at its dullest in his youth and keenest in his old age,” 715d. 
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POT SHOTS AT PRESENT PEDAGOGY* 


A VOCIFEROUS school of recent educational theory and prac- 
tice has laid special, if not monopolistic, claim to scientific 
guidance and, more particularly, to enlightenment by a revelation 
it believes itself to have received from psychology. The voices that 
it has heard, the visions that it has seen, bid it discard most of the 
content of the older educational dispensation and the methods and 
disciplines heretofore in use. Nay more, they insist that henceforth 
teachers of whatsoever subject shall be instructed in the new faith, 
forced to profess, publicly at least, the new creed, and compelled to 
enforce in their classrooms the new commandments. This move- 
ment has chosen for itself the title of “progressive education”. 

Although there is some dispute among the devotees of this, as 
of other revelations, regarding its content, its gist on the whole is 
clear. The law and the prophets of the progressive gospel may be 
summed up in the assertion that everything taught and studied must 
be of use, and that by use we are to understand immediate appli- 
cability to the personal, practical problems every individual is 
called upon to face in the course of his life from day to day. A great 
voice out of heaven says that the former things are passed away and 
orders us to let the dead bury the dead. The past is gone beyond 
recall, the present alone remains, and in it, not in the past, we live 
and move and have our being. History cannot make the dry bones 
with which the past is littered live. It can only rattle them, and that 
rattling has for us no meaning. Not only defunct but crumbling 
are the classics. Greek and Latin are dead languages. Greek and 
Roman civilizations lie buried two and a half millenniums deep. 
Their literature, their art, their philosophy, their political and social 
and economic growth may have been right enough for them, but 
can have no message for us who are of a different world. 

Again, we are creatures not only of a given time but of a given 
place. We are localized in space—in this hemisphere, this country, 
this state, this city—immobilized most of us, for the greater part of 
our lives, in one spot. It is out of local conditions that our daily 
problems arise and it is with reference to them that these problems 

* The presidential address to the Pacific Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, Stanford University, Dec. 27, 1940. 
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must be solved, with the aid of instruments that they provide. The 
other quarters of the globe have no advice to give. To study their 
languages is a waste of time. To acquaint ourselves with their 
history and their achievements in art and literature is an exercise 
almost as irrelevant to our needs as studying the classics. 

Finally our activities are concerned for the most part in just 
getting along—in fitting into the economic system, in finding and 
holding a job, in adapting ourselves to our social environment, in 
assimilating and expressing the mores of our time and place. To do 
this we must, so to speak, think functionally and practically ; and 
so much of our thinking as is not of practical use is beside the 
point. Science, art, philosophy are justified only in so far as they 
can be applied to the problem of adjustment. Science that has no 
end save the indulgence of intellectual curiosity, art that looks only 
to sheer joy of creating and enjoying beauty in and for itself, 
philosophy that is purely speculative in its motives and its goals, 
are unjustifiable. Everything must be for use—science for use, art 
for use, philosophy for use, knowledge of any and every sort for 
use. 

So it is that we find substituted for the study of the humanities— 
of the classics, of history, of foreign languages, of art and litera- 
ture and mathematical and scientific and philosophical theories— 
a so-called practical curriculum. The new educational procedure 
is pre-occupied with the adjustment of the individual to his im- 
mediate social environment. It is concentrated upon the solution of 
present problems, and in solving them it allows the employment 
only of equations whose known quantities are provided by present 
experience. It emphasizes the property of acquiring only such 
information and such knowledge as can be ‘carried over’ and con- 
tinuously and consciously used. It expressly aims at excluding from 
the thought and the behavior of the ‘new individual’ of its apocalyp- 
tic vision all principles and standards at variance with those of the 
spirit of his time. For only by focussing his interest and attention 
upon contemporaneous and local conditions, and by shielding him 
from a distracting and irrelevant knowledge of times and places 
other than his own, can he be made a happy and harmonious com- 
ponent of the immediately present temporal and spatial scene—the 
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only scene that has real existence in itself and vital significance for 
him. 

The very proclamation of this gospel is, however, not without 
paradox. In almost the same breath that it insists upon practical 
uses and justifications of thinking and deplores as a waste of time 
all purely speculative, contemplative, playful, or ornamental exer- 
cise of the intellect, it invokes as sources of its own inspiration 
and justification oracles of a highly speculative and theoretic 
nature. Although opposed to the useless study and the still more 
useless formulation of philosophic theories and hypotheses, it re- 
veres pragmatism, which is itself a metaphysical hypothesis of a 
very bold and speculative and disputable sort. Although scornful 
of the imaginative flights of pure science, it turns for strength 
and guidance to psychological theories that are still largely pure, 
hypothetical, and in want of further verification. 

In fact, were it not for those uses of the intellect it denounces as 
useless the new revelation might itself never have occurred. It is, 
philosophically speaking, a kind of Satanism. It acknowledges and 
worships as its creator and preserver the expressions of a spirit 
it teaches is evil. Or to put it the other way round and to speak 
more vulgarly, it makes biting the hand that feeds it its vocation. 

However that may be, its conversion of American education 
has progressed rapidly. It has established itself to a large extent 
in the schools of education in many universities and in the teachers’ 
colleges, where it seems to be planning a kind of scholastic totali- 
tarianism in which the direction of the teaching of all subjects 
from the kindergarten to the Ph.D. shall be in its hands. It has 
already succeeded in gaining a large measure of control of the 
public schools. A knowledge of its creed bids fair to become the 
Alpha and sometimes, it would appear, the Omega of what a 
teacher should know, and submission to its doctrines is fast becom- 
ing indispensable to procuring and retaining a job in the secondary 
grades. Apparently no amount of knowledge of the subject the 
candidate is to teach can atone for his lack of a certificate of bap- 
tism in the new faith. Conversely the possession of one, if reports 
are to be trusted, may justify by grace a conspicuous absence of 
good works in the field in which he is to labor. 


% 
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Moreover, the progressive movement, one suspects, is aiming 
also at control of university teaching. At any rate, the schools of 
education apparently dream of running all the aspirants towards 
university jobs through their mill, and of making it as impossible 
for any one lacking a certificate in education to secure a university 
post as it is for any one without their certification to qualify as a 
school teacher. Only a straw, but a straw indicating the direction of 
the wind, is a case on record of the head of a department in a large 
university who had to fight hard for the appointment of an in- 
structor well qualified in his field but unimmersed in the educational 
font in preference to a Doctor of Education possessed of scarcely 
a bowing acquaintance with the subject he was to teach, whom 
the powers that be wanted to foist upon the department. Rustled 
by the same wind is the oracular saying, attributed to some apostle 
of the progressive faith, that, given three months for special medi- 
tation, he could prepare himself to teach competently almost any 
subject. If this be a general truth and not a particular claim to an 
unusual gift of tongues, the implications are plain. More than three 
months devoted to preparation for a doctorate in any study save 
education (for there is no admonition similarly to compress within 
twelve weeks the work required for a Ph.D. or even a teacher’s 
certificate in that field) is sheer waste of time, and the require- 
ments for a doctorate in liberal studies should be revised and 
reduced accordingly. 

Progressive education did not drop like a bomb shell from the 
heavens. It had a long time-fuse that sputtered for years in edu- 
cational precincts before the explosion took place. In fact, it was 
perhaps Rousseau who applied the match. A century later the 
development of industrialism and the increasing variety and com- 
plexity of commercial pursuits had confronted the schools and the 
universities with the necessity and the problem of technical and 
vocational as well as liberal education, and had shifted the center 
of educational gravity from cultural to practical subjects. A like 
shift, it will be remembered, took place in Athens in the Fourth 
Century B.C., when instruction in useful and practical rhetoric, 
which fitted a young man to deal successfully with the social and 
political conditions of his day and generally to get on in the world, 
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was substituted by the Sophists for the old-fashioned cultural edu- 
cation in ‘music’. 

The swing, moreover, not only turned the attention from the 
liberal to the vocational. It also broke down the distinction between 
them and swept into the field of studies still called cultural, sub- 
jects pursued primarily because of a belief in their practical value 
as means for getting and holding down a job, after the student 
had been graduated. Thus, fifty years ago economics had come to 
occupy in American education much the same importance as rhe- 
toric had occupied in Athens. It was deemed a suitable core of a 
college education. It had sufficient background and ramifications to 
escape the charge of being purely technical and to get one foot 
at least into the liberal and cultural field. At the same time it 
could be concentrated upon in the belief that it was a practical sub- 
ject of great use in preparing its devotees for the business careers 
that awaited them. 

The crashing of the cultural gates by economics was the signal 
for a progressive invasion of the temple of the Muses by a motley 
crew. One has only to read the ‘social registers’ issued by the uni- 
versities of the subjects and courses they consider worthy of count- 
ing for a degree in the liberal arts to see to what extent the bars 
have been let down and the distinction between the cultural and 
the vocational abolished. Confusion became worse confounded 
through the delegation to the school by the family of much instruc- 
tion that would seem properly to be the business of the home, and 
by the tendency in the schools to pass the educational ‘buck’ from 
the lower to the higher grades, till finally it has been handed on to 
the universities, which find themselves compelled in some cases 
to take on the jobs not only of the grammar and the high schools 
but almost of the kindergarten. 

Another contributory factor, not forced upon the colleges from 
the outside but expressive of a free will of self-determination, was 
the adoption of the elective system. With an optimism exceeding 
even that of Leibniz this system assumed that all possible com- 
binations of all possible courses in all possible subjects were equally 
good as instruments of learning and produced equally educated 
men. The result was that almost any hodge-podge of any subjects 
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assembled in any order could fulfill the requirements for the arts 
degree. 

Subsequent modifications of the free elective method did little 
to discourage the assumption or to alter materially its results. To 
be sure, the complete license of the free-for-all @ Ja carte menu 
was replaced by tables d’héte in which a special entrée appeared 
as a piéce de resistance, but here again no distinction of nutritive 
values, of vitamins from minerals, of proteins from starches, of 
non-residual from residual diets, was indicated in the possible 
choices. College curricula still permitted a stew of cultural and 
vocational subjects, and the student was allowed if not given to 
understand that there was no essential difference between them. 

Again, the flavor of the vocational soon began to pervade the 
liberal subjects. Specialized knowledge and proficiency in isolated 
cultural studies tended to take the place of general and compre- 
hensive knowledge and of the acquisition of that vague but vital 
thing known as background. The result was that a student might 
deal with the classics, or modern languages, or history, or litera- 
ture, or philosophy in quite as narrow and technical a spirit and 
with as little broadness of vision as a student bent simply solely 
upon preparing himself for a business career. 

Because of the necessary and native propensity of graduate 
schools to specialization their dealings with cultural subjects proved 
as readily absorbent of the circumambient aroma as milk exposed 
in an icebox. Indeed, as matters stand today, the doctorates be- 
stowed in the field of liberal studies by American universities make 
no pretense of guaranteeing any general culture. Their recipients 
are certified as technically competent in the subject they have 
chosen, no more, no less. For all the graduate schools care, that 
subject may lie stark naked frozen to death in a mind the rest 
of which is a cultural vacuum at absolute zero. 

For this, however, the graduate schools are far more to be 
pitied than blamed. They have to take their baccalaureates as they 
find them, and to rely upon the undergraduate years to do the work 
of general education and to furnish them with cultivated minds. 
But, even with a clear-cut and well-thought-out set of require- 
ments for the liberal-arts degree and with the best intentions in 
the world, the colleges could scarcely do this, considering the state 
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in which the secondary schools deliver their material to them. I 
will cite as a description of this state, an editorial that appeared 
not so long ago in the daily paper of the undergraduates of a west- 
ern college. The writer chided instructors for making allusions that 
their pupils did not understand, and reminded them solemnly that 
freshmen at any rate in the institution in question could not be 
expected to have any information or background whatsoever. I am 
still wondering whether that editorial was serious or malicious. If 
it was malicious, I take my hat off to the writer as a master of 
irony. Not once did a flicker of the eye-lash or a bulge in the cheek 
suggest that he was not completely naive. 

The plight of the graduate schools, then, is but one more exam- 
ple of the game of “thimble, thimble, who’s got the thimble”, in 
which the home, the kindergarten, the secondary schools, and the 
universities are so merrily engaged. Two aspects of the situation 
are however not so gay. In the first place, both the holders and 
the would-be holders of the doctorate sometimes themselves resent 
the suggestion that the degree should be anything but technical, 
and seem to regard a cultural background as a work of superero- 
gation. Symbolic of their attitude are arguments, to which I have 
sometimes had to listen, that sufficient preparation for the language 
requirements of the Ph.D. in philosophy can be had without bother- 
ing to acquire a general reading knowledge of French and German. 
Again, since the doctorate has become a caste mark demanded of 
all would-be instructors in a university, just as the possession of a 
certificate in education has become an initiation rite through which 
all would-be secondary-school teachers must pass, university teach- 
ing in America is almost entirely delivered into the hands of the 
Ph.D.’s. The kind of mind they possess will, then, be a major 
force in determining the nature of American culture—or the lack 
of it. Hence, whether the higher degrees are to be regarded as 
simple certificates of specialized technical proficiency or as evi- 
dences also of a mind ranging at large and enriching its special 
perspective with a wealth of information and knowledge drawn 
from other fields is a question of great importance. 

One palpable result of the specializing tendency is, perhaps, the 
absurd interdepartmental jealousies with which university life 
seems to be infected—jealousies that make it impertinent for the 
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member of one department to evince any interest or to voice any 
suggestions regarding the problems or methods of dealing with a 
subject outside his particular bailiwick. Another is the suspicious 
attitude sometimes assumed by university administrations towards 
the possession and expression of general interests and knowledge 
on the part of their faculties. Teachers are warned not only against 
public pronouncements but against comment in their classrooms 
upon matters that lie beyond their particular provinces. In other 
words, they are warned against displaying any signs of general 
education, information, interests, and intelligence either to their 
pupils or to the world at large. The excuse given is that the public 
revere academic utterances and regard them, not as expressions 
of personal opinion, but as enunciations of truths of which the 
university as a whole must necessarily be convinced. The occa- 
sional harm done by such misapprehension on the part of the public 
is, however, not to be compared with the academic dry rot encour- 
aged by seeking to confine a teacher’s thinking and talking within 
the limitations of his own specialty. 
If the advent of the progressive faith was invited by winds of 
doctrine veering under the old dispensation from the liberal and 
the cultural towards a curriculum accounted practical and useful, 
it was also incited by weaknesses in the older methods of instruc- 
tion, Teaching is only too apt to get into a rut and become stereo- 
typed, inflexible, and pontifical, quite apart from predisposing influ- 
ences exerted from without. Subjected merely to the shift of em- 
phasis from the possession of background to that of a specialized 
knowledge to which background was a fringe and a frill, and 
squeezed by the pressure of utilitarian and technical domains upon 
cultural values, a teacher of the humanities might well tend to 
become narrow, dry, and pedantic. Nor could he fail to be affected 
by the choking and stifling atmosphere of indifference, and even of 
disdain, in which his liberal interests had to struggle for survival 
as best they could. 
In addition to these spiritual handicaps, he has also had, along 
with his fellow-teachers in all subjects, to accommodate himself to 
rapidly advancing standardization and mechanizing of methods of | 
instruction. His initiative and his creative activities bid fair to be ' 
sterilized by the operation of increasing restrictions and instruc- 
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tions imposed from above—by prescribed syllabuses and textbooks 
and regulations of one sort or another—which, however efficient 
they may be in systematizing the letter of education, are calculated 
to devitalize its spirit and to turn it from an organic into a mechani- 
cal process. Each province of knowledge is supposed to be traversed 
by instructor and pupil alike in perfect goose-step. The academic 
parade so directed may look imposing, but its seeming triumph 
is largely sham. 

Moreover, the faculty, which leads the parade, has to keep, if not 
‘eyes right’ at least one eye right, focussed in perpetual salute upon 
the banner inscribed ‘research’ and ‘productive scholarship’ which 
flutters from the reviewing stand. Marching at ease through his 
courses of instruction, a teacher might find this ocular feat none 
too easy. Under orders to carry a full pack, to goose-step, and to 
double-time at that, he is afflicted from the first day of his enlist- 
ment in an academic career by chronic strabismus with its resultant 
strain, confusion of vision, general headache, and lowered effi- 
ciency. 

Meditation upon the relations between research and teaching 
in a university reveals a series of inconsistencies and paradoxes 
that gets “curiouser and curiouser” the longer one wanders in this 
Wonderland. Students—at least students who are not simply on 
pleasure bent—come to the university presumably to continue 
their education. If they enroll in a privately supported institution 
they pay their tuition fees for that purpose. If they attend a state 
university, not they but the taxpayers pay their tuition with the 
same object in view. Also, when a man is called to a university 
position his call takes the form of an invitation to teach, which is 
frequently accompanied by a precise description of the nature and 
number of the courses he will be called upon to give and of the 
salary he will receive in return for his teaching. To the would-be 
student, then, to the would-be instructor, and to the general public, 
the university advertises itself first and foremost as an educational 
institution. 

But once within the university gates, the budding instructor 
finds himself through the looking-glass, with right and left re- 
versed and his heart transposed. For having, as it seems to him 
and to the world at large, been engaged primarily as an educator, 
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he finds that he has really been engaged primarily as a researcher. 
At least, he has a good reason to think so, since he is informed at 
once that not only his advancement both in rank and salary but 
his very retention of his present job will be determined not so 
much by his record as an educator as by his ‘productive scholar- 
ship’, and that this again will be measured in terms of publication 
alone. Nor is it long, in some cases, before he begins to suspect 
that it will be the quantity, not the quality, of his publication that 
will count. Naturally, the student also is no sooner on the campus 
than he too is in Looking-glass House. Seeking and paying, or hav- 
ing the public pay, for his education in an educational institution 
expressly founded for that purpose, he gets it from instructors 
who are hired, and kept or fired, not primarily because they suc- 
ceed or fail as teachers, but because they do or do not subtract 
sufficient time and energy from their teaching to publish with a 
required mass and velocity. 

Mention of time confronts us with a second paradox. If the 
tenure, advancement, and bread-and-butter of a university faculty 
is to depend primarily upon success in research, it might seem 
logical that the major portion of their available time should be 
allotted to ‘productive’ scholarship. But for the most part the 
reverse is true. The teacher, it turns out, is supposed not to devote 
to his teaching what time he can spare from his writing but rather 
to devote to research such time as is left over from his instructorial 
work. And his teaching load is generally heavy enough to make 
in fact, as well as theory, that time somewhat difficult to find. In 
short, his essential time so far as duration is concerned must be 
devoted to something unessential to his career, and the time he has 
by accident to fulfilling the requirements essential to his success. 

Moreover, there is a wheel within a wheel. Ethically, if not logi- 
cally, it would be reasonable at least not to present simultaneously 
the maximum demands for both teaching and research to those 
who are least able to comply with either of them. But this is just 
what many universities do. It is the beginner, the young and inex- 
perienced instructor, of whom the most in both fields is required. 
Exploring and mapping the material for his lectures and confer- 
ences and learning the technique of instruction compel him in the 
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nature of things to devote a maximum of time to preparing his 
courses. But it is also the same beginner who is apt not only to 
be assigned the greatest number of lecture and conference hours 
but to be put under the heaviest compulsion to publish, and keep 
publishing as much and as fast as he can, if he is to hope for 
academic salvation. 

The situation can be summed up in a mathematical formula. 
We may say that the relative gravitational pulls of research and of 
teaching upon a university instructor’s time and energy are in 
inverse proportion to the mass assigned to these quantities by uni- 
versity administrations, and in direct proportion to their distance 
from any academic position the instructor hopes to hold. 

From this formula we might predict further peculiarities in the 
dynamics and statics of university behavior, and we find them. 
In the first place, to measure productive scholarship entirely in 
terms of publication is to ignore the fact that good teaching is itself 
productive scholarship of a high order. It is an art and it requires 
a talent akin to the artist’s ability to perceive, and through his 
work to make others perceive, the enchantment of the scene he 
surveys. Its medium is scholarship in the sense not merely of a 
sound and thorough exploration of a special field, but of adven- 
turing in the whole realm of human knowledge. Its memorials may 
not be books. They are human lives, passing and brief to be sure, 
but made, while they last, in some measure participant in the spec- 
tacle of all time and existence and opened to the subtlety and the 
splendor of the world. 

The spoken is no less creative than the written word. Nay more, 
an institution of learning perhaps advertises its scholarship better 
in the long run by the quality of its teaching than by the quantity 
of its publication, Certainly, it is the great teachers who are longest 
remembered, quite apart from anything they have written, and 
about whom the greatest and most enduring traditions of a uni- 
versity gather. Hence for a university to contrast productive 
scholarship and creative work with teaching, and to identify what 
it somewhat grandiloquently calls “contributions to the sum of 
human knowledge” with publication, puts it in the extraordinary 
position of implying that education is neither a creative nor a 
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scholarly vocation and that what an instructor learns or imparts | 
in conversation, formal or informal, with his students is irrelevant 
to the acquisition and diffusion of human knowledge. | 

Such an illogical fantasia might seem merely an amusing vagary 
of proverbial academic absent-mindedness, were it not for its 
sometimes disastrous effects upon the individual teacher, and the | 
damage it does to the universities themselves. It sets up both in the | 
instructor and in the academic field in general a set of strains that | 
tend to disrupt the best teaching as well as the best research. The 
tension induced by being harried and hurried in one’s work is bad 
enough in itself, and, when reinforced by a knowledge that one’s 
present and future bread and butter are also at stake, may be 
intensified to a breaking point. Not so very long ago all the younger 1 
members of a large department in a large university collapsed one 
after another like so many ninepins, bowled down if not by out- 
right overwork at least in large part by the insistent threat they 
they would fail to be promoted or perhaps would even lose their 
jobs unless their publication was speeded up. 

Apart, moreover, from the occurrence of acute toxic symptoms, 
we have to reckon with a subacute chronic poisoning of academic 
life even more dangerous in the long run. This consists in a general 
loss of the sense of leisure, which is infecting more and more 
deeply our universities. The situation is well summed up by a 
former pupil of mine now teaching in the east. He never has, he 
complains, the time just to sit down and think about his subject. 
He has always to be on the run. Now say what you will, an aca- 
demic career is essentially a contemplative business. Teaching and 
writing alike are by-products of reflection and meditation, They 
are, or ought to be, spontaneous off-shoots of thinking about things, 
of theorizing and speculating, of the indulgence of intellectual 
curiosity and of flights of the imagination. In proportion as the 
opportunity is curtailed to use the intellect and the imagination 
solely for the enjoyment their exercise bestows, scholarship with- 
ers, teaching becomes dry, and writing pedantic. 

But thinking is not best done on the run, particularly if one is 
running for dear life to catch the bus or climb on the band-wagon. 
Haste takes the breath out of it. Pressure constricts its heart. 
Worry kills it. The use of the intellect as an instrument of pleasure, 
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once called by a great educator the aim of a liberal education, needs 
room and quiet, a leisurely pace, and freedom both from external 
prodding and from the pricks of a conscience that degrades what 
should be diversions into duties. In no other profession is it more 
imperative to work for the love and the fun of it. Nothing could 
be so calculated to destroy scholarship, root and branch, as the 
transformation, now in progress, of education into big business, 
and of universities into great department stores in which the 
faculty are a crowd of salesmen, punching the time-clock, on their 
feet all day long, and constantly on the jump between the counter 
and the publicity bureau. 

Once more we are confronted with a paradox. Just as our addic- 
tion to the practical and our passion for quick and contentment 
with superficial results are criticized by both foreign and native 
observers as characteristic faults of American life, so doctor and 
psychiatrist alike are constantly warning us of the dangers to 
health and happiness and to life itself that lurk in the strain, the 
hustle, the bustle, and the worry with which our living is so deeply 
contaminated. Hence we might expect our universities, which pre- 
tend to something they call leadership, to do what they can, by 
both their preaching and their example, to discourage these gener- 
ally recognized evils. But not at all. They follow the pack and give 
tongue with the loudest in picking up the false scent. So it is that 
we find them, ironically enough, abandoning themselves with no 
compunctions, and even with a smug air of efficiency and virtue, 
to the very practices against which their own medical schools and 
departments of psychology are loudly and publicly warning the 
rest of the world. 

But let us suppose the teacher happily extricated from these 
troubles, with the conflicting claims of research and instruction 
satisfactorily adjusted and with sufficient time at his disposal to 
relieve him from all sense of being harassed and crowded. His 
difficulties are by no means at an end. He now finds himself en- 
meshed in a method of instruction than which, it would seem, 
nothing more inefficient could be devised. I refer to the lecture 
system, or as I call it, the system of learning by listening. The 
method turns instruction into a passive reception on the part of the 
student of second-hand, warmed-over information. A learns about 
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B by hearing C talk about B, rather than by finding out through 
his own efforts what B himself says. 

The lecture, however, is not only the instrument of instruction 
almost universally in vogue. In some institutions, besides being the 
prime means of education, it is also the yardstick for estimating 
the value of the instruction given. The number of lectures delivered 
by the teacher and presumably heard by his pupils is made the 
basis for computing the worth both of what he has imparted and 
what they have supposedly received. Subjects lectured upon thrice 
a week count for more than those lectured on twice a week, irre- 
spective of the real work done by the student. Thus the number 
of times A hears C talk about B, rather than the degree of his 
ability to find out about B for himself without having to listen 
to C, becomes the chief measure of his knowledge, the index of 
his proficiency, and the means of estimating his worthiness for a 
degree. 

It should be said, however, that some institutions make the 
course, irrespective of the number of lectures it involves, the 
credit-union. And some, again, cut down the number of lectures to 
make room for sounder ways of instruction. Furthermore, there 
are other proposals and practices aimed at minimizing the part 
played by listening in learning, or at supplanting it almost alto- 
gether by devices for giving the student active, firsthand contact 
with original sources and for forcing him to reflect independently 
upon them. But, even so, the lecture only too often remains the 
central sun about which other methods revolve, instead of becoming 
planetary and ancillary to them. 

The reasons for the growth and persistence of the lecture system 
are not far too seek. It is an academic expression of the super- 
stitious veneration in which the general public holds listening to 
lectures as a means of acquiring culture. Then, too, the system is 
the handiest and perhaps the only practicable means for admin- 
istering mass education. It spreads a given amount of butter on 
the greatest amount of bread. That in so doing it spreads it with 
the greatest degree of thinness is neither here nor there. It also 
returns with a minimum of expenditure, not only of money but of 
real instruction, the quantitative maxima upon which many uni- 
versities pride themselves—numbers of students registered, num- 
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bers of departments and graduate schools, numbers of courses 
offered, numbers of students enrolled in each course, numbers of 
kinds of degrees conferred, and numbers of degrees conferred of 
each kind at bigger and bigger and therefore better and better 
commencements. In a word, it is one more hallelujah in the choral 
worship of size to which we so lustily give ourselves over as a 
people. 

The inefficiency of the system increases in direct proportion to 
the numbers to whom it gives the semblance of an education. The 
larger the class, the more distant is the teacher from his pupil, the 
more rhetorical is his discourse, and the more ineffectual is what- 
ever supplement may exist to teaching by oration. Some colleges, 
recognizing the inability of their staff to instruct even by lecture 
more than a certain number of students, with any pretence to com- 
petence, limit their enrollments accordingly and refuse to bite off 
more than they can appear to chew. But too many institutions find 
their jaws forced open by the demand for mass education, or by 
financial necessity, or, it may be, just by pride in showing how 
full they can fill their mouths. So it is that they remind us of 
nothing so much as a greedy and inexpert person trying to eat 
spaghetti in a hurry. Such might well take to heart Aristotle’s hit 
in the Politics at a certain sort of civic pride—‘“A great city is not 
to be confounded with a populous one.” 

A similar spectacle, we may remember, was presented by the 
educational scene in the Fourteenth Century. At that time theology 
took the place of Athenian rhetoric and American economics as 
the practical study par excellence, since the sure, useful, paying 
jobs were provided by the Church. At that time, too, there was a 
successful popular demand that the universities should decrease 
the time given to liberal education in order that the student might 
more quickly specialize in theology and get down to business. And 
since a master’s degree was indispensable, just as a bachelor’s 
degree is now regarded as helpful, to finding the best jobs, new 
universities sprang up for the purpose of conferring, with the 
greatest possible expedition and the lowest possible standard of 
required work, the necessary diplomas. The University of Paris 
itself, which was the center of all European learning, was obliged 
to lower its standards, resort to box-office methods, turn out de- 
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grees wholesale, and become for the time being a large rather 
than a great institution. 

There was, then, ample preparation for the advent of the pro- 
gressive movement. Positively, our popular university curriculum 
had already shifted towards the progressive center of gravity, and 
negatively, our whole academic setup offered an ample target for 
attack. To the new content of the progressives’ educational scheme, 
I shall return in a moment. But for their rebellion against the preva- 
lent methods of education and generally for their challenging of 
the old order, we owe them our thanks. Whatever one may think 
of their own proposals, those proposals are bold, experimental, 
liberated from the trammels of convention and tradition, and in- 
spired by a desire to make education a living, efficacious, and for- 
ward-moving thing. In any case, and this is perhaps their greatest 
contribution, they keep education a problem and an open question. 
There cannot be too much or too free criticism of our higher 
education—or for that matter of the grade schools—or too many 
suggestions for its improvement as an instrument of sound train- 
ing. It is part of the business of a university faculty to keep such 
matters continually agitated. Unfortunately criticisms and sugges- 
tions voiced by the teaching staff are sometimes rebuked by uni- 
versity administrators as evidences of a lack of co-operation on the 
part of the critic with the ‘settled policies’ of the institution. But 
frequently it is precisely these settled policies that need most to 
be unsettled and revised. 

I have, then, no quarrel with the spirit or with some of the let- 
ter of progressive education. Its slogan, “learning by doing”, I 
regard as altogether excellent, and as a telling reply to the fashion- 
able method of learning by listening, But that what it proclaims 
is novel or monopolized by the progressives I doubt. On the con- 
trary it seems to me to have been long and widely in use. Our vari- 
ous efforts to offset the weaknesses of the lecture system, the tutor- 
ial devices adopted by some of the eastern universities, the dis- 
cipline being tested at St. John’s College at Annapolis, the methods 
of instruction at Oxford and Cambridge are forms of learning by 
doing. So, too, were the mediaeval trivium and quadrivium which 
insisted on scholars sharpening their own wits by interminable dis- 
cussions and disputes over the problems submitted to them. 
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Or again, to go still further back, was not learning by doing 
the way in which ‘music’ was taught the child in ancient Athens? 
He did not learn about Homer and Hesiod and the Gnomic poets, 
by listening to what others told him. He did his Homer, by com- 
mitting him to memory. Nor could he learn to play the lyre or to 
sing or to manipulate the abacus without practice. If this is not 
learning by doing, what is? 

Ironically enough, it was the progressives of that epoch who 
substituted learning by listening for learning by doing. The Soph- 
ists used the lecture as their favorite vehicle of instruction. It was 
they, not their pupils, who did all the doing. It was they who went 
to the sources, dug up the facts, and reduced them to a pabulum 
easily mouthed by their clients and their pupils, just as the univer- 
sity instructor does today. All their audience had to do was to jot 
down and memorize for practical use the second-hand information 
passed on to it. 

Socrates, however, reverted to learning by doing in his practice 
of instruction by question and answer, which rested on his theory 
that the function of education is to induce labor in the soul and to 
assist her to bring forth by her own efforts the knowledge with 
which she is perpetually pregnant. This theory and practice were 
continued by Plato in the Academy. His students did their mathe- 
matics and their dialectic under his direction, and his scheme of 
education envisaged a continual application of the results of their 
learning to practical situations. 

But, although I go the whole hog with the progressives in their 
demand for free criticism, experiment, and innovation, in the 
educational field, I am not so enthusiastic about some of the new 
methods they propose, and when possible practice. And I have 
a real quarrel with their concept of the content of a sound educa- 
tion, their disparagement of the value of ‘liberal studies’, their 
definition of the word ‘useful’, and their claim that their views are 
less dogmatic and more scientific than those of the defenders of 
the old ‘liberal’ curriculum and have more backing from the latest 
research in psychology. To these claims I now turn. 

A theory that pretends to be scientific ought, among other things, 
to be empirical in its foundations, dispassionate in its inferences, 
and cautious, patient, and laborious in its work of verification. My 
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impression is that the theories of the progressive educationalist are 
not strikingly characterized by these qualities. On the contrary, 
they appear to be the product of a train of wishful thinking, which, 
hastily rationalizing the spirit of an age uncritically accepted as 
good, leaps too hastily to desired conclusions, and promulgates 
those conclusions as true with too little of the verification that a 
scientist would demand before marketing his discoveries. 

For example, the progressives condemn in the most dogmatic 
manner many liberal studies as useless and irrelevant to the prob- 
lems and needs of everyday life, and present their own curriculum 
with an equally dogmatic assurance of its scientific character and 
practical utility. But if they are to put forward their claims as 
scientific conclusions, they should at least have a clear and unbiased 
concept of what they mean by ‘life’ and by ‘useful’. Such a defini- 
tion can be based upon nothing less than a survey of ‘life’ in all 
its phases and an estimation of ‘utility’ in terms of subservience 
to them all. And this survey and this estimate can scarcely be sci- 
entific unless it uses as its data the whole content of human history, 
from which alone a well-founded hypothesis regarding the nature 
of human life, of the human good, and of what is useful to the 
attainment of that good can be inferred, and by reference to which 
alone it can be verified. 

The progressives, however, parochially consulting only a section 
of history, draw their conclusions merely from the fashion of the 
day, regard only the economic and social aspects of living as im- 
portant, and only what subserves those interests as practical and 
useful. They dismiss without having experienced them, and too 
often, it would appear, without having even learned of them by 
hearsay, a range of values and satisfactions that have enormously 
enriched human living, the pursuit of which has been of the 
utmost utility in promoting human happiness. The narrowness of 
their vision will become more evident as we examine their claim 
to be abreast of the latest developments in psychology. 

Of all these developments none is more significant and more 
important than the rise of the psychoanalytic school. In psycho- 
analytic theory and practice nothing is more significant and more 
important than the emphasis placed upon the role of the uncon- 
scious in motivating, controlling, and coloring every aspect of our 
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conscious living. The dominant factors in our lives—factors that 
make all the difference between happiness and unhappiness—do 
not flow into present, everyday experience from the remembered 
past. They rather bubble up from the reservoir of the unconscious 
like springs in the bed of a river, creating eddies and cloudings in 
the stream of consciousnes, which persist throughout the life of 
the individual and largely make him what he is. 

The subterranean reservoir by which these bubbling springs are 
fed is created by seepage from past experience, especially from the 
experiences of infancy and youth. It is the repository of all we have 
forgotten, which emerges from it, not as a conscious memory of 
the past by the present, but rather as a superficially unaccountable 
but constant and deep rooted way of meeting and dealing with 
life on the part of the individual. Not only the complexes and the 
traumata with which the psychiatrist deals, but our likes and our 
dislikes, our desires and aversions, our sensitiveness, our standards 
of taste, our social adjustments, our practical proclivities and ac- 
tivities, our judgments of beauty and goodness and truth—all these 
are a subtle stirring and troubling of the surface of consciousness 
by the welling up of the waters of forgetfulness. 

This doctrine, which really is of immense significance for edu- 
cational theory and practice, we should expect to find occupying 
an important position in a teaching that claims to be hand in glove 
with psychology. The progressive, we might reasonably feel, should 
stress the dominance of the unconscious over our conscious living, 
and should dwell upon the paramount necessity in education of 
training the unconscious. He should be preaching that we are 
educated more profoundly and fundamentally by what we forget 
than by what we remember, and that therefore the chief concern 
of school and university curricula should be with subjects which, 
even if they are to be forgotten, are worth forgetting. He ought 
to be insisting that the immediately useful and so-called practical 
nature of a subject has nothing to do with its deepest educational 
value, and maintaining that whether the student will carry over 
and continue to use consciously what he has learned in college, or 
will drop altogether and completely forget his university studies, 
is beside the point. For, even if the graduate does disuse and forget 
them, they are still there in his unconscious mind, constantly effi- 
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cient in determining apparently instinctive sensibilities and atti- 
tudes and responses which enlarge and enrich his daily living, but 
which, except for these studies, he would not now possess. 

What difference, then, does it make if we drop our Greek or 
our Latin, our modern languages, our history, our literature, our 
art, or our philosophy, when once we leave the university behind 
us? We are what we are by reason of having forgotten them. 
We are not what we should have been had we never had them to 
forget. In Dante’s phrase, though the vision has gone beyond recall, 
its sweetness still distills within our hearts. A flavor has been 
imparted to our taste, a savor to our world, which we cannot lose. 
To justify, then, convincingly and scientifically his disparagement 
of the humanities, the progressive must abandon the argument 
from conscious use and practical utility. He must show that the 
instillation into the unconscious mind of an acquaintapce with, and 
an appreciation of, history and literature and languages and the 
fine arts and speculative science and philosophy are either posi- 
tively harmful, or at least useless, as means towards enabling the 
individual to live with greater satisfaction to himself and benefit 
to society at large. 

To be sure, the new education does make one concession to the 
humanities. It sets considerable store upon a program of ‘survey 
courses’, designed to unroll before the student’s eyes in the space 
of a year the whole history of man and all the achievements and 
values of human civilization. This film, run off as it must be with 
bewildering speed and without ‘closeups’, is obviously intended 
to be forgotten by the student, since no great portion of it is likely 
to be shown again and at slower pace in the further course of his 
education. But, where the eye has been so strained in keeping up 
with the picture, we may doubt whether it has recorded much to 
forget, in the significant, psychoanalytic sense of the term. 

It may be that some incident in it accidentally pierces the uncon- 
scious and leaves some permanent impression. Once, I remember, 
when I was teaching a section in a course called “Man and Civil- 
ization”, I prescribed the reading of the more famous passages in 
the Iliad and Odyssey. A pupil of mine came to me afterwards and 
thanked me. He had discovered that Homer, who hitherto been to 
him only a name, and I am not too sure of even that, was a poet 
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and a great one. But we may suspect that where so much has been 
spread of necessity so thinly over the surface of consciousness, 
most of it is forgotten by evaporation rather than by seepage and 
never is absorbed by the unconscious mind. Such sprinkling of the 
garden of the soul with a watering-pot does not encourage its 
flowers to strike deep their roots. It makes rather for superficial 
rooting, the dubious results of which every gardener knows only 
too well. 

Another concept that looms large in the psychoanalytic psychol- 
ogy is that of the escape-mechanism. We are told that social adjust- 
ment and the solution of the practical problems of everyday life 
are attained at a heavy cost of self-suppression. Compliance, both 
external and internal, to the social environment spells conflict 
within the self. Success in meeting the practical demands of living 
leaves many desires unsatisfied and resentful of the censorship 
to which they are subjected. Unless this conflict can be appeased 
and.this dissatisfaction allayed by the creation of safety-valves 
through which the pent-up desires can escape and express them- 
selves objectively, a dangerous pressure is set up within the indi- 
vidual, and what is suppressed boils and seethes in day-dreams and 
reveries, more or less out of touch with reality, or in neuroses, 
or it may be in out and out insanity. 

It is, therefore, imperative to devise escape-mechanisms that 
shall permit the individual to shake off reality without disengaging 
himself from it, and that shall allow him to express, without bring- 
ing him into conflict with society, or unfitting him to cope with 
practical necessities, the values in him which are suppressed by 
adjustment to the social and practical situation. Once more we 
should expect the progressives, thanks to their conversance with 
psychology, to emphasize in their educational theory the idea of 
escape-mechanism, and to make the canalization of suppressed 
desire and the direction of the flight from reality as indispensable 
a task for the educator as the adjustment of the individual to his 
practical and social environment and the negation in him, so far 
as social expression is concerned, of all principles and standards 
that are not in accordance with it. 

Furthermore, it would not be unreasonable of them to consult 
their Egeria with regard to the kind of escape-mechanisms she 
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recommends. If they did so, they would hear that the creation and 
enjoyment of art constitute one of the most effective devices in- 
vented by human nature to evade reality without severing connec- 
tion with it, and to give objective expression to suppressions that 
might otherwise manifest themselves in the sterile, subjective form 
of idle day-dreaming or of harmful out and out neurosis. Nor, I 
think, would Freud object to our expanding the meaning of ‘art’ 
to include the whole field of the humanities. Interest in the classics, 
modern languages, literature, history, the fine arts, all the ‘ologies’, 
and all the flights of pure science and of the higher mathematics 
and speculative philosophy, helps to release the repressions, re- 
solve the conflicts, and reduce the strains induced by the pressure 
exerted by the economic and social environment upon the indi- 
vidual. They are to him a refuge and a rest. They give him a peace 
that the practical world can neither give nor take away. And they 
may greatly facilitate the solution of practical problems, and there- 
fore are of ‘use’ in the narrowest sense of the word. In any case, 
it is through them that man, who must dream dreams and see 
visions if he is not to go mad and perish as a human being, escapes 
into a world of dreams and visions that strengthen his grasp on 
reality instead of weakening it, and that enable him to attain self- 
realization and happiness without recourse to insanity. 

But the progressives seem oblivious to these two great teachings 
of the psychology they revere. Instead of urging the education of 
the unconscious, and of subordinating to it education for imme- 
diate, conscious use, they stress the directly applicable and useful. 
Only what we shall remember and can carry over and employ in 
dealing with the economic and social situations of the day is valu- 
able. What may fall into disuse and be forgotten is valueless. Only, 
in Bacon’s phrase, what “doth buckle and bow the mind unto the 
nature of things” is worth studying. What “doth raise and erect 
the mind, by submitting the shows of things to the desires of the 
mind” is worthless. The beginning and end of education is to con- 
form the individual to the practical, social environment, or perhaps 
we should rather say, to conform both the individual and the en- 
vironment as a whole to social ends. Nowhere is there any stress 
upon a possible nonconformity to social ends in him, which must 
find outlet if man is to be sane and happy, and for which it is the 
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business of education to provide expression. Nay more, the pro- 
gressive program does its best to close or block the avenue of 
escape from conformity suggested by psychology. But if the psy- 
choanalytic school is right, an educational program that knows 
nothing of escape-mechanisms and inadvertently sits upon the 
safety-valve may be left sitting—for a while. 

Leaving to one side the question of the escape-mechanism and 
the possible necessity, or at least, the desirability, on grounds of 
psychological hygiene, of providing the individual with respites 
from reality, the fact remains that the vistas opened up by the 
humanities are agreeable, enjoyable, and restful to large numbers 
of people, and that the contemplation and exploration of these 
vistas provide just such respites. Take, for example, the little 
matter of studying foreign languages, which seems to be above 
all an abomination before the progressive educationalists and a 
stench in their nostrils. Some people like learning foreign lan- 
guages, quite apart from any question of practical utility ; it may 
be because of the access to new cultural subjects and values thus 
provided, or it may be simply because the study of language in and 
for itself appeals to them. Some people just come that way, or have 
been conditioned that way. In either case they have discovered a 
means of making life more interesting for themselves. 

Recently, however, a member of a university department of edu- 
cation said to me, with the air of a boy scout recounting his good 
deed for the day, “Well, we finally succeeded in getting rid of the 
Latin requirement for admission in most of the Eastern universi- 
ties.” Was that, I wondered, in principle really a good deed—I 
mean a good deed in the moral sense of the word? I am not refer- 
ring to the particular case of Latin, or even of foreign languages, 
but to a general principle at stake. Is it right for a system of edu- 
cation deliberately to refuse to consider or practice the develop- 
ment of certain aptitudes in the individual, or the conditioning of 
him along certain lines, that have hitherto proved conducive to 
human happiness and self-realization? Is it fair to him to deprive 
him deliberately of the opportunity of discovering through educa- 
tion whether or no he has these aptitudes, and, if he finds he has 
them, of getting from education the matter for feeding and devel- 
oping them? And finally, is it giving him a square deal positively 
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to discourage such possible discovery and conditioning on the 
ground that the supposed values to which they lead are really 
worthless, and to denounce to him as useless and out of date any 
system of education that leads him to them? 

The animus behind all this is, incidentally, perfectly good 
Platonism. It is the assumption that the only real values in the 
individual are those capable of explicit social expression and of 
direct and immediate utilization by the community. It is the 
denial that the individual may be simply and solely in some ways 
valuable to himself without any direct reference to society what- 
soever. Possible private values, which enrich primarily the indi- 
vidual, and only secondarily and indirectly the social order, are 
comparatively unimportant at the best. Hence education ought not 
to concern itself with them. 

The thought at once arises that education has it within its power 
to turn more and more of these private sources of enjoyment 
and self-realization into a public domain by training more and 
more people to take pleasure in them, and thus to build a humane 
outlook on life, including even a knowledge of foreign languages, 
into the standards and principles of the prevalent social order. 
But let that pass. What is really entertaining is to see the progres- 
sive educationalists, who make so much of individualism and 
democracy, really preaching, if they but knew it, Platonic realism 
of the extreme type rejected by the Church because it destroyed 
the worth of the individual as such and preached by the totali- 
tarians as the inspiration of their attack upon democratic institu- 
tions. 

Apart, however, from these difficulties and admitting for the 
moment the complete uselessness of the humanities as instruments 
of education and worthlessness of the interests they foster, we 
may, I think, make considerable trouble for the progressive on 
his own premises, within his own field, and without calling in any 
outside aid. Granting that the one and only function of education 
is to prepare the individual for meeting practical problems and 
to adjust him to social principles, standards, and institutions, we 
find ourselves at once in a quandary. These standards and princi- 
ples are by no means clear. What is the prevalent social order any- 
how? It is not one thing but many. It is a patchwork of many 
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societies, of different kinds and lines of mental equipment, of 
different views about the nature of the human good, of different 
standards of taste and manners, of different ways of living, which 
are often in acute conflict with one another. 

To which, then, of these different social groups and points of 
view are we to adjust the individual if we make adaptation to the 
social order the end of education? If we adjust him to one we 
at the same time maladjust him to another. Teaching a child 
table manners adjusts him to so-called polite society, but it is a 
quite unnecessary preparation for some dinner tables, where it may 
even cause him embarrassment. Are table manners useful or use- 
less? Again an ill-read, ill-informed, narrow-minded individual, 
devoid of background and provincial in outlook, is an admirable 
example of the negation within himself of everything that might 
maladjust him to the principles and standards of a somewhat 
prevalent social milieu. But he is like a fish out of water in other 
circles. Conversely, to be well-read, well-informed, broadminded, 
cosmopolitan and tolerant, though it enables the individual to 
move smoothly in some social groups, is a source of friction, of 
maladjustment, and even of danger in others. 

Once more, to what variant of the complex social order are we 
by education to adjust the individual? In which of its many worlds 
are we to aim at making him feel at home? In answering this 
question we can only do one of two things. We can prefer the 
standards and principles of some one group, or we can try to set 
up an average of all groups. If, however, we prefer one group, we 
must give reasons for our preference, in which case we find our- 
selves in a curious situation. Whichever group we choose is itself 
the result of a certain kind of education. Educated differently, it 
would have different standards and principles, and different views 
of what is practical and useful. In other words, the useful and 
the practical do not determine what education shall be like, but 
education lays down the specifications of utility and adjustment. 

Hence we cannot argue that one scheme of education is more 
useful, absolutely, than another. We have rather to show why 
utility in securing adaptation to one set of standards and principles 
is preferable to utility in securing adaptation to another. Since both 
sets are parts of the present prevalent order, we cannot dismiss 
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as outmoded or discarded the kind of education that leads to 
either. We have to choose between them on the ground that the 
values promoted by one curriculum are better and richer than the 
values promoted by the other. But such choice involves appeal to 
a criterion that cannot be identified a priori with one set of stand- 
ards and principles rather than another, and whose authority is 
not one of mere prevalence. 

We fare no better however, if we try to set up an average 
social outlook as that to which education should conform the 
individual, and, therefore, as that which determines the nature 
of the practical and the useful. For how are we to compute the 
average? Moreover, however we compute it, we must include in 
our computation the views of the present social groups and levels 
that have no use for progressive education and that find the 
humanities valuable and a purely ‘cultural’ curriculum practical 
in the widest and deepest sense of the word. In that case, the 
progressives, who see no use in the humanities, are obviously not 
bent on adjusting the individual to the average prevalent social 
order—which sees at least some use in them. They are rather 
seeking to adapt him to a percentage in which the humanities do 
not count, preferable in their eyes, for some reason as yet unex- 
plained, to the percentage in which cultural values do count. Or 
else they are seeking to adapt him to an ideal social order of their 
own devising from which an interest in the humanities and the 
means for satisfying that interest are arbitrarily excluded. In 
short, the attempt to strike an average lands us in the same curious 
situation from which a moment ago an appeal to the average was 
supposed to extricate us. 

Furthermore, making adjustment to the average its goal might 
seem to put education in the peculiar position of seemingly aspir- 
ing to be less good than it might be. But such is not the case. Since 
so-called superiority to the average puts the individual out of 
step with the average society of his place and time it is really 
inferiority. For inferiority and superiority are nothing but lesser 
and greater degrees of adjustment to the average. 

Should the implications of conforming the individual to the 
present average social outlook make us recoil, we have merely 
jumped from the frying-pan back into the old fire. For now we 
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are talking about raising the general level of intelligence and bet- 
tering the average. This we are to do by means of a better educa- 
tional system, whose success we measure, ironically enough, pre- 
cisely in proportion as it suppresses in the individual conformity 
to the prevalent social outlook, and adjusts him to something con- 
sidered preferable to it. But where is the criterion to be found 
for defining and estimating improvement? We have still to ask 
what sort of education is most useful and practical, why it is so, 
and what are the most useful and practical means of making it 
effective. Only when we have found an answer, can we educate 
the present average social order into raising and adjusting its 
prevalent standards and principles to the average social order and 
outlook on life we think ought to be prevalent. 

But no answer can be found as long as we run round and round, 
like a squirrel in its cage, within the concepts of social adjustment 
and utility. We may, however, move a little nearer to one, if we 
turn back and consider two other terms of which the progressives 
make much. The words ‘present’ and ‘immediate’ are constantly 
on their lips, used both in their psychological and their temporal 
significance. We are told of present and immediate needs, situa- 
tions, conditions, problems, social orders, applicabilities, uses, and 
the like. And we are informed that education should concern itself 
solely with what will be carried over and remain continuously 
present in consciousness and immediately applicable to present 
situations and problems, so far as both its ends and its instruments 
are concerned, It will conform the individual to the present in 
which he lives and moves and has his being, and it will rely en- 
tirely upon the present to provide the means for ensuring such 
conformity. All our present-day problems can be solved by equa- 
tions whose y and z as well as whose x are drawn from present- 
day experience. 

Plainly such concentration upon the present is already involved 
in many of the difficulties that beset the devotion of education to 
utility and social adjustment. But it also has troubles of its own. 
In the first place, it might seem doubtful whether the present 
which is itself so problematic, so experimental, and so much of an 
x, on the progressives’ own confession, can ever in itself yield 
enough surely attested y and z to determine the value of +. The 
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present is all question and no answer. The answer, if it is to be 
found anywhere, must be found in part elsewhere. 

Again, the progressives’ use of the term is loose. Presumably 
they are referring to a specious present—a present that has dura- 
tion. In that case, however, they must be ready to distinguish 
clearly between as much of the past as is to be reckoned part of 
the present and as much of it as is to be reckoned completely 
past and dead and gone. When did the present day begin? And 
since the present day is a procession of changing hours, in which 
the standards and principles of the prevalent social order are sub- 
jected to continuous alteration, which hour is to be regarded as 
most characteristically prevalent and indicative of our present out- 
look? In a word, we now have on our hands a temporal form of 
the difficulties we experienced when called upon to decide to which 
segment of the actual social order or to what kind of ideal order 
education should try to adjust the individual. 

Moreover, if the progressive tries to mark off from the past a 
definite epoch defined as the specious present—as he must if he is 
to stick to his guns—he will find that in putting an arbitrary stop 
to the indefinite psychological implication of the past in the present, 
he does not break the physical, factual, causal connection of the 
one with the other. The present cannot be cut out of the fabric of 
duration and of history of which it is a part. The immediate situa- 
tions and problems in which we are today enmeshed are woven into 
and out of the past, and the patterns they present are not patterns 
simply of today but are parts and continuations of larger con- 
figurations begun long ago and not yet completed by the loom of 
time. They cannot be dealt with as snippets. To be understood and 
efficiently met they must be viewed in the historic context in which 
they occur. 

For, an attempt to understand and deal intelligently with the 
present solely by the light it itself sheds upon itself would be like 
trying to apprehend and appreciate the subject, the technique, and 
the beauty of a painting, standing with one’s nose almost rubbed 
against the canvas. Our noses are rubbed against the present, and 
the spectacle it presents in itself is as blurred as the color, the 
line, and the composition of the picture ‘contacted’—I cannot say 
‘seen’—in the same circumstances. To comprehend and appreciate 
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and criticize and suggest improvements in either we must stand 
off from it at such a distance that it falls into perspective. 

We can remove ourselves from the painting easily by stepping 
backward in space to a suitable distance. But we cannot step back 
from the present in actual duration since our feet and our noses 
are glued to it. Yet in the present itself, which is blurred and out 
of perspective precisely because it is too present, we cannot find 
the means of so distancing ourselves from it as to perceive dis- 
tinctly its pattern and its significance and the best means of deal- 
ing with it. What then can we do? In the future, to be sure, our 
times will have fallen into the perspective necessary for their 
comprehension. The historian of two thousand or even of two 
hundred years hence will understand them far better than we can. 
He will see what in them is of lasting value and importance and 
what is merely transient and of little account—which we cannot 
do—and he will see and judge with an impersonal and unbiased eye 
cleared of the passions and prejudices that so muddy our vision 
of them. He will know far better than we do now the folly or 
the wisdom of our present loves and hates and hopes and fears. 

But, lacking some fabulous time-machine on which to ride off 
into the future, we have no means of outdistancing the present and 
getting ahead of ourselves. To be sure, when we try to understand 
our own times and evaluate them dispassionately we do try in 
our imaginations to anticipate the future, to occupy some point in 
it, and to look back upon ourselves. But this involves a pretended 
foreknowledge of things to come which we do not possess. De- 
prived of the aid of the present itself and of any real knowledge of 
the future in solving the problems that immediately confront us, 
we have no recourse save to the past. Here, thanks to memory 
and written record and the great heritage of human achievement 
that has come down to us in tangible form, we find ourselves in 
the actual presence of a time not our own, which, moreover, has 
fallen into the focus and perspective for us that we shall have 
fallen into when a hundred generations look back upon us. Seeing 
it at a distance, we see it in three dimensions, in depth as well as 
length and breadth, with foreground and background connected 
by intermediate planes, with its constituents in balance and propor- 
tion, its relative values given proper emphasis and its essential 
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pattern largely cleared of the detail that clutters and confuses the 
present. 

Retreating, then, into the past we might perhaps find there the 
point of vantage and of leverage we desire. Acquaintance with and 
appreciation of the sum of human experience and achievement it 
revealed might act as lenses to correct our necessarily near-sighted 
vision of our own times and to enable us to see and appraise them 
with a clarifying sense of distance from their content such as we 
might experience if we could see and judge ourselves as the future 
will see and judge us. So used, the past may help us view the 
present itself in retrospect as a thing no longer seen confusedly, 
smeared in the flat, but composed, articulated, and projected into 
a third dimension of intelligent understanding and appreciation. 
Knowledge and appreciation of past achievements and standards 
may then prove the most useful of all instruments of education. 

Hitherto the present has continuously called upon the past to 
perform this service, although the course of history is spiral rather 
than circular and is forever creating new problems that cannot 
be wholly solved in terms of the old equations. Or rather, we 
should say that the past can inspire and guide the present precisely 
because history is spiral and continuous and not constructed by the 
superimposition upon one another of disconnected, self-contained 
segments each one of which is closed and circular, as progressive 
education seems to assume. The new standards and principles of 
the prevalent social order of any given present do not simply oust 
and supersede those of the past. To be sure, there must be some 
discarding and junking, but there seems always something left 
over which can be put to new uses and rebuilt into the new struc- 
ture, much as mediaeval Rome was quarried from the temples of 
antiquity. This something may in its turn be more slowly worn 
away by erosion, only, however, to disclose a core of experience 
and value that resists destruction and goes on surviving. 

Moreover, this core is being continually added to by the contri- 
butions of the present, and becomes an accumulating sum, which 
goes on working throughout the ages. From all times the sieve of 
time has retained something too great to slip through the mesh 
of its ceaseless sifting—something that has remained the public 
truth and good of all generations because it has satisfied the new 
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needs, enriched the new experiences, and provided efficient instru- 
ments for dealing with the novel situations not only of the par- 
ticular present that created or adopted it but of all future presents 
as well—at least until today. 

But we may ask, why should the spiral movement of history, 
the prolongation of the past into the present, the implication of 
the present in the past, the value of the past for the present, and 
the accumulation of a heritage of permanently valuable experience 
and achievement, suddenly come to an abrupt end in the present 
year of grace? Every past was once a present, and hitherto every 
one of those past presents utilized preceding experiences and was 
grateful for the wealth of human values bequeathed to it by van- 
ished generations and ages to enjoy, and perhaps to increase. 
What is there in our particular present, which itself will so soon 
be past, to set it apart from all those other presents, which differ 
from it only in being already past? Why has history suddenly 
produced today an epoch from which history is disconnected and 
to which it is of no importance? Why should the noble deeds done 
by our fathers in the old time before us, which have excited the 
admiration, the pride, the envy, and the emulation, of all succeed- 
ing generations save ours, have miraculously lost their power to 
instruct and inspire us? I say ‘miraculously’ advisedly since the 
introjection into duration and human history of a present im- 
penetrable by the presents that are past, for which the experiences 
of the past have neither wisdom nor utility and the values ac- 
cumulated throughout the past are valueless, is a tychistic event 
so stupendous that only the fact that there is a universe at all can 
be compared with it. 

We are now, I think, somewhat nearer knowing what we mean 
when we talk of raising the average level of the intelligence and 
the point of view of any given social order, or of choosing within 
that order some one of its many kinds and grades of intelligence 
and outlooks on life to which we deem it preferable to adjust the 
individual by education. The standards and principles we think 
should be prevalent will not be simply idiosyncrasies of the im- 
mediate situation, inspired by and applicable to present conditions 
alone, but rather values that, having proved constant throughout 
the idiosyncrasies of the long procession of presents now past, may 
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be expected to hold good for our present as well. An epoch in- 
formed of those principles and standards, and trained to appreciate 
and enjoy these values, will exhibit a higher average level of taste 
in formulating the prevalent standards and principles and a higher 
average level of intelligence in meeting the peculiar problems of 
its day than an epoch not so informed and not so trained. In fact, 
the difference between a dark age and an age of enlightenment 
would seem to be the difference between ignorance and knowledge 
not so much of the ephemeral perplexities and fashions of the 
immediate present as of the questions that have so far never been 
out of date and the values that have so far never been out of 
fashion. 

This conclusion, I think, may help overcome what seems to me 
the most striking antinomy of progressive education. We find the 
progressives urging us to concentrate education upon adjusting 
the individual to the immediately present social environment. We 
find it, in pursuit of this end, even demanding the negation in the 
‘new individual’ of everything contrary to the prevalent social 
order of his time. But in the same breath we find it advocating 
experiment and innovation. And we find it obliged, if it would 
not prove its own reductio ad absurdum, to champion raising the 
average intelligence, sensitiveness, and taste both of the individual 
and of society as a whole and improving upon the standards and 
principles of the prevalent social order. 

Plainly, however, this can be accomplished only by encouraging 
the individual, not to negate but to affirm in himself an active 
opposition to various aspects of the social order of his day. Pro- 
gressive education must provoke the individual to criticize and re- 
bel, must prod him into creating new truths and new goods, which 
he feels will work better than those in vogue. In so doing it cannot 
but put him out of step with his social environment and malad- 
just him to the prevalent standards and principles of his time. 

Again, if it is to raise the average it can do so only by producing 
exceptional men. It must breed prophets, seers, leaders, reformers, 
who, alas, precisely because they are ahead of their times and mal- 
adjusted to the contemporaneous social order, are only too often 
martyred by it. For the average does not rise evenly, pushed up 
from beneath by an equally exerted pressure. Its surface is raised, 
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as it were, by geysers, which are continually breaking through it, 
shooting high above it, and pouring down from above the waters of 
progress that elevate its level. 

But who are the great men, the men of vision, whom education 
should strive to produce, and how are they to be brought into 
being? Surely they are the men who see more broadly, more pro- 
foundly, to greater heights and greater distances in space and time, 
than their fellows. Their vision is vision under the aspect of 
eternity—a vision, that is, which has comprehended in some meas- 
ure some aspect of the persistent problems and the enduring values 
of human life, has judged the present in the light of all time, and 
so enlightened, has been brought to bear upon the problems and 
standards of contemporary life. Exceptional men are, indeed, born 
not made. But an education preoccupied with revealing what 
hitherto has proved eternal in things temporal may help bring 
them to birth and at the same time prepare society to receive them. 

Such education, then, in inciting men to criticize the principles 
and standards of their day, and it may be to oppose them and 
seek to improve upon them rather than to adjust themselves to 
them, is at the same time teaching men to create new principles 
and standards based upon the values that hitherto have endured 
through all the presents whose sum constitutes the past. In bidding 
them to affirm rather than to suppress in themselves much that 
runs counter to the prevalent social order, it bids them negate in 
that order the importance, or at any rate the supreme importance, 
of everything in it that will be without value for the future, that 
will not stand the test of time, and that will add nothing to the 
permanent heritage of human achievement and human greatness. 

Now, the residuum of enduring values, upheld and added to by 
each successive present, stands in exactly the same relation to the 
standards and principles of the prevalent social order of any one 
time, as these principles and standards do to the private truths 
and good of the individuals constituting that order. Just as they 
are built up out of so much of private truth and good as proves 
socially acceptable and workable at the time, so enduring values 
are built up out of so much of the public truth and good of any 
present prevalent social order as proves acceptable and workable 
throughout the temporal community of the moments of history. 
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In short, the enduring values expressed in the humanities are, f 
pragmatically speaking, the public, social values cumulatively pre- f 
cipitated from the private values of the successive individual com- f 
ponents of duration. The individual man contributes to the one f 
as the citizen of a particular time and place, to the other as a é 
citizen of the world. He is the creator and the supporter of the 

standards and principles of his own particular prevalent social é 


order, but in them he must also be creating and supporting stand- i 
ards and principles that will prevail in succeeding social orders, t 
if he wishes his own age to be remembered and to influence the t 
future. Indeed, the success and the greatness of an age will be ( 
measured by the degree to which its individuals succeed in generat- I 
ing and adapting themselves to principles that not only work for t 
them but continue to work in time to come. If its individuals 
build only for the present, what they build will not outlast the ( 


present, however successfully it may work for the time being. ( 
As a matter of fact the individuals through whom progress ( 
works seem to be doubly controlled by the enduring values con- 
tinually accumulating in the course of history. On the one hand, ' 
they have not struck out on their new paths blindly and in the ( 
dark, Their experiments and innovations have not been haphazard. , 
Their answers to the particular problems of their day have not : 
been inspired simply by the conditions of that day. They have done 
their pioneering, or just their housework, enlightened by a know- | 
ledge of the truths and goods that have worked continuously in the 
long run of human space and time. They have disciplined their 
experiments and innovations, and measured their results by means 
of this knowledge. And their success has sprung from their ability 
to distinguish in the prevalent social order of their time and place 
that which might have permanent value from that which would 
be provisional and ephemeral. 
Again, they themselves find the test of their success not so much 
in the present as in the future. Their aim is not merely to meet 
the immediate needs of today but to anticipate the needs of to- 
morrow. In so far as they believe in themselves and their work 
they believe their work will live after them. And if a conflict 
arises between adjustment to the standards and principles of their 
time and adaptation to standards and principles they believe good 
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for all times, they are apt to choose the latter, relying upon the 
future to approve their choice. Time alone can tell whether their 
faith is well founded. But the fact that time can tell justifies their 
faith. If time could not tell, they would be predestined to oblivion, 
along with their works even before they had begun them. 

I take it that even the progressive educationalists of today hope 
and believe that their teaching will outlive them, or at least that 
it will contribute something permanently valuable to the educa- 
tional systems of the future. But if they do so, they are hitching 
their wagon to the very star whose magnitude they are so intent 
on belittling. On the other hand, without the star to hitch to, they 
must admit that they have nothing to hope for. A little while, and 
the present to which they belong will be as past and dead and gone, 
as mute, and as useless to the present as all pasts are. They must 
expect, then, that the time will soon come when their progressive 
curriculum will have essentially only the useless, dry as dust, anti- 
quarian interest that the old classical curriculum now has for 
them. Whatever lessons it may happen to have for the future 
will be accidental. To be essentially durable, it will, paradoxically 
enough, have to prove instrumental and useful in preserving and 
adding to the sum of enduring values, called the humanities, the 
increasing knowledge, enjoyment, and application of which, pro- 
vide the only standard we possess for estimating the degree of 
our civilization and for measuring human advance. 

B. A. G. 


University oF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


REFLECTIONS ON THE SPIRIT OF MAN* 


HERE is a dispiriting view of history and humanity in the 

world today. The present phenomenon in human affairs is seen 
simply as another instance of the rise and fall of empires. It is 
the age-old shifting of power from some nations possessed of it 
to others that are not, a necessary readjustment of societies in their 
relations to each other and the changed conditions of their exist- 
ence on the globe. It is a great objective event, like those of ages 
past, in Sumer, Babylon, Egypt, Greece, Rome, Spain, France. 
... A civilisation appears for a time and then is hurried away 
into the shades of history so that nothing remains except the 
record of its rise and fall, and the lesson we learn from seeing 
another repetition of the origin, growth and death of some particu- 
lar order of society. Such grand movements of events have about 
them the inevitableness of destiny. And it is this fatal pattern of 
human vicissitude that is making such an impression on us today. 
It has the force of a massive social fact. Indeed, the war even 
appears as a natural occurrence for which there is no human re- 
sponsibility, no source of its evil in man’s own life and purposes. 
When we have come to this pass, in our reflections, we have 
reached the stage of disbelief in man, that he is a being who has 
to choose between good and evil and who is free to do so. 

We can lose our hold on the importance of the human spirit 
in various ways. Sometimes it is due to an absorption with the 
advancement of learning. We then take the great scientific way of 
knowledge and brush aside the anthropomorphic images that con- 
fuse us in the search for an impersonal law of nature. We aban- 
don, too, the primitive love of certainty, since we learn with our 
science that present knowledge is but a step to the discovery of 
evidence which will require another whole organisation of thought, 
and so on repeatedly. But in spite of our having to relinquish a 
definitive explanation of things, the progress of science itself 
sustains us, for experience is always enriched by new knowledge, 
and the prospect of having to make further inquiry is but the 
promise of a richer disclosure of reality. Thus man comes to 

* The presidential address to the Eastern Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, University of Pennsylvania, December 27, 1940. 
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rejoice in the infinity of scientific learning. And when we have 
once formed our philosophy of physical Nature we turn around 
to deal with a long-besetting consciousness of ourselves, which 
though pushed aside, in our eagerness for objective knowledge, 
has dogged us all the while. For this knowledge of man we are 
prepared with the scientific habits of thought derived from the 
study of Nature. Our first approach to the new subject, then, is to 
resolve man into his obvious behavior and treat him as a natural 
phenomenon. 

The reality of the spirit is ignored or excluded by such a view 
of humanity. Thus many thoughtful men have protested, and they 
have taken their stand on history. For a hundred years history has 
competed with science for attention. From the first it was realised 
that historical knowledge cannot be squared with the knowledge 
of natural science. For one thing, the role of accident and con- 
tingency is much too prominent; further, creative roles have to 
be admitted in personalities or the policies of States, and creation 
means the unexpected which one can only find, not infer. History 
has to do with events and eventualities which are not generally 
repeated. While it contains some science, its distinctive feature is 
its disclosure of complex individualities which are not understood 
by resolving them into elements and relations but only by a form 
of comprehensive appreciation that is not unlike art. Because of 
these features historical knowledge has long appeared to stand in 
significant contrast to the scientific form, as something distinct 
and concerned with different subject-matter. Thus “the sciences 
of the spirit” have been distinguished from the “sciences of na- 
ture”, 

In the first flush of discovery of this historical realm those who 
explored it interpreted all history as a “phenomenology of the 
Spirit”. There resulted a survey of the many marvellous and 
devious ways in which reason is operative in the course of human 
history. This was no sooner presented than it provoked a defiant 
negative in others of different experience and sympathies, men 
who would not pronounce any blessing upon the inequalities of 
civilisation and who in revulsion against that spiritualistic inter- 
pretation made much of the material factors that determine the 
forms of society and its institutions, morals, beliefs, philosophies, 
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and religions. This reaction brought history down to identifiable 
fact and opened up fields of research in political economy, sociol- 
ogy and anthropology which have been as ardently cultivated as 
any of the natural sciences. The story of mankind has come to be 
told generally in terms of an economic determination. History in 
this form has not been a stronghold of belief in the spirit. 

But while some have explored this materialistic dialectic others 
have obstinately clung to their original notion of the importance 
of spirit, especially as it appears in human art, morality and re- 
ligion. Seeking to make more secure the foundations of their 
belief they have singled out for attention time which is the form 
of all history and experience. They have distinguished between 
time as it is real for the spirit and time as it is reckoned with 
objectively in Nature. And whereas for many years there has 
been a studied avoidance of the term “soul”, some even going out 
of their way to write their books on inquiry and knowledge almost 
entirely in the passive voice lest they confess by use of the active 
to the existence of the long-shunned “soul”, these spokesmen for 
the spirit now bravely take the personal view and even use the 
maligned term “subjective”. The fear of the soul is not so great 
as it was.? 

Outside the halls of learning men are thinking about these 
matters. They are disposed to believe something from both the 
philosophies of history. At one time they claim that they are free 
to determine their own lives; they believe, too, that it is they who 
make public policy and that their State and society are controlled 
by the law which they have laid down. But when they behold 
tremendous historical changes occurring before their eyes and 
beyond their control in distant continents they are impressed by 
the determinism of history. They then interpret their national 
life and their own personal existence according to the materialistic 
version. But they are restless and troubled by such contradictions. 
They are anxious to know the truth. But then they learn, from 
the works of the wise, that truth is what men are agreed upon in 
their social community, and they cannot see that truth can be 


*See A. A. Bowman: Spirit-Time, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Soci- 
ety; Studies in the Philosophy of Religion, Macmillan, 1938; The Sacra- 
mental Universe, Princeton University Press, 1939; and the works of W. E. 
Hocking, Warner Fite, and N. Berdyaer. 
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found in the present world of social strife and disagreement. They 
turn next to the question of settling what is right so that the na- 
tional differences of men can be composed and the search for im- 
partial truth continued. But in this matter of “right” they learn 
the same disheartening doctrine, hearing mostly about the rela- 
tivity of morals, little about ethical soundness or absolute value. 
They find it an accepted social truth that everything depends upon 
society and the prevalent “mores”. Anything whatsoever can be 
valued as right or good, if men are accustomed to it in their par- 
ticular social life. Even justice itself, that solid foundation of any 
life in community, is regarded as merely the rule of life that is 
established by the prevailing class or political elements in the 
society. So the demon of sophistry tempts men to believe that it 
is only power that matters, and that greatness takes the place of 
goodness, greatness measured by the vast magnitude of the effects 
wrought by social power. Once believing that, man is on the down- 
ward slope which leads to the denial of any real, absolute distinc- 
tion between good and evil. That way is moral disaster. But the 
men of our time do not yet believe all these things because they 
they still retain a belief in themselves. They are merely dispirited 
and in a state of confusion, seeking the clear, steadying light of 
philosophy. 

Meantime we have witnessed what men can do who have a 
clear purpose and the self-assurance and unscrupulousness to go 
ahead to attain their ends without regard for anything. They have 
gained an advantage from the fears and confused helplessness of 
the rest of the world. They find nothing disheartening in the his- 
torical view of civilisation. The picture of the rise and fall of 
nations has no terrors for them. They always attribute the dire 
“fate” to others, to other States, nations, races, and never to 
themselves who are destined to dominate. That fatal law of history 
is only true, in any case, for those who believe it, since all truth 
depends on believing. But those who believe in themselves can 
make their own truth, as they do their morals, art, philosophy, 
religion. So where the others watch the inexorable march of events, 
as muddled, helpless observers, these high-spirited fellows place 
themselves at the head of the column, and proceed to make his- 
tory with themselves cast in the role of the “men of destiny”. 
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This destiny-notion then becomes an instrument of their public 
policy, part of their very armanent and diplomacy. Thus it is they 
overcome Historismus, by identifying themselves with triumphant 
force and boldly disregarding humanity and all that men have 
considered right and sacred. The record of history itself is going 
to depend upon the number of people everywhere who are captured 
by their arms or ideas, who admire them and follow them without 
thought of anything else. 


It is in order now to examine again the nature of history and 
its meaning for man. 

The events of human history, like those of Nature, have endless, 
multiple connections with each other that admit of being related 
in any number of ways. If we are in quest of regularities, we can 
induce them from the mixture; and so it is that we have our 
general knowledge of human behavior and our social and political 
and economic sciences. There is some regular order, else we should 
not know ourselves in any useful way. This knowledge, like all 
science, is never rounded out in any final system of laws. But 
there is another interest, that of the poet and of those who tell 
a story of human doings and what happens to men. Here the narra- 
tion has a dramatic form, with a beginning, a middle and an end. 
It is centered about something of concern. In history man carves 
out the episodes of his story from the raw materials of fact ac- 
cording as they have significance for him and his contemporaries, 
and when he has expressed the meaning of it all he regards his 
knowledge as complete, and stops as an artist does with his crea- 
tion. 

The first subjects of history are the family, tribe, dynasty, 
nation, State or some relatively enduring social body whose exist- 
ence means something to men. Inasmuch as men have the desire 
to live, and to live long and well, and since they recognize, in 
some way or other, their dependence upon the society in which 
they have their being, they come to identify the life of this greater 
being with their own greater life, seeking, as it were, a secular 
immortality. So men are concerned about the past and the future 
of their own land and kin and of all else with whose fortunes 
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they may come to identify their own existence. They may even 
learn to interest themselves in a whole civilisation. Primitively, 
however, history has to do with much closer associations. Thus 
epic poetry is clearly history composed under the inspiration of a 
personal interest, and it celebrates the wonderful significance of 
the deeds of those men who have made the story it tells. Human 
characters are represented, as well as the events in which they 
participated, and these figures, admirable and heroic, or ignoble 
and weak, exhibit all that goes into the life of a nation, the diversi- 
ties of men, their interactions with each other, the issues that are 
decisive for their common life, the judgments of good and evil. 
Early history is a selective reinstatement of the past of that na- 
tion to which those who hear or read it belong. Being something 
of an art it expresses the man who fashions it. Whatsoever ethical 
ideas are coursing through the mind of the poet, or whatever bat- 
tles of the spirit he may be fighting, these all get written into the 
story. And the man, too, who hears the tale knows that it is his own 
life-history, for he is of that same nation, descended of those men 
of the past, made what he is by their virtue, and bound to be like 
them in greatness and goodness, 

In the art of history, then, men are seeking to know themselves. 
What has happened in the past, being related to them, tells them 
what they are, what the promise of their destiny is, and what 
they must do, for their part, in the present. Even if the subject of 
historical interest later comes to be something remote from home, 
another land or people, those who are engrossed by it find it sig- 
nificant for the understanding of what they are concerned about 
in their present situation, and they decipher their own predicaments 
in the account of those other men and other times. But such histori- 
cal knowledge is not merely useful, it is intrinsically satisfying. It 
extends the experience of man and enlarges his consciousness of 
himself. It makes the dynasty or the State or the folk more real 
for everyone who has any connection with its historical career. 
To realize in the historical pageantry an ancestral kinship or be- 
longing to the city or some other fellowship is to enjoy an enrich- 
ment of existence. This is so even if the story is not all one of 
victory. Sharing in defeats as well as glories makes the continued 
life of the society all the more magnificent, History in its first in- 
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tention is thus an enhancement of present life and of the sense of 
man’s worth. 

So it is in the beginning, and whenever history retains its primi- 
tive meaning. But when the intercourse of nations brings peoples 
into cognisance of each other so that they see their differing his- 
tories, they acquire a more sophisticated view. The poetry departs 
its own way to tell the story of man regardless of fact, and history 
moves ahead under the impulse of a new motive of curiosity and 
an ambition to give a more adequate, and consequently truer, ac- 
count. Moreover, when men can survey fields beyond the past and 
present of their own native history, the subject of their study 
expands with their purview. It is then the Hellenic world or 
Europe, or a civilisation, or even all mankind, With these wider 
views and a more scientific purpose comes the stern demand of 
science for perfect impartiality and detachment. The personal 
concern that has motivated history thus retreats before the love 
of knowledge. But it is never annihilated, and it wins more vic- 
tories than are admitted in the historian’s preface. For without the 
personal element, history must lose its primary reason for exist- 
ence. 

As history becomes truer, in accordance with the scientific 
criterion, it actually moves, not away from all personal meaning, 
but to deeper levels of the human concern for life. Consider the 
correction of the too-ideal coloring of patriotic history. The more 
impartial science has disclosed facts that had not been deemed 
worthy of remembrance—failures, wrongs, evil, and stupidity, 
weakness, unscrupulous ambition in men. The past becomes less 
grand, but it is more intelligible. The examples are less heroic but 
they are more suitable for emulation. Thus there is greater ver- 
isimilitude to life. Those unwelcome instances which honest report- 
ing discovers reveal all the better how life is an affair of vicissi- 
tudes—fortune and misfortune, evil-doing as well as doing good, 
struggle, defeat as well as victory, and always great uncertainty 
as to the outcome and the values that will survive. History depicts 
these truths on a large canvass portraying what happened to whole 
States or nations. It shows us civilisations, one after another, ris- 
ing and passing away, the perennial course of life and death. Here 
in spite of all efforts of detachment the man who tells the story is 
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doing so by reference to the most profound of all personal con- 
cerns, the realisation that life has a course which ends in death. 
For of all the things that happen in the experience of man this is 
the one fact that we can never understand, especially when close 
to us. In history we see it writ large as on the walls of our cave, 
in an artist’s record of the rise and fall of whole generations of 
men. The account of history is presented in accordance with this 
form that holds of our personal existence and we find ourselves 
contemplating life and death with more detachment and, because 
it is so immense a thing, with an even heightened impression of its 
significance. 

Here is a critical point morally. History can inspire us or it 
can make us dispirited. Historical knowledge is a continuous high- 
way between the present and the past, with time’s separating 
barriers down. Through it we become, in a sense, contemporaries 
of those who have gone before us, and through being with them 
in spirit we can become identified with them and strive to be like 
them. What is good and great in them contributes, then, to the 
sense of the worth of our own life; what is defective or bad makes 
us know the things that we are to overcome in ourselves. Such 
knowledge magnifies humanity, and gives strength to do what a 
man ought to do to live well and greatly. But the very route that 
can bring such power to life through knowing the past can also 
drain away man’s own native strength and diminish his sense of 
worth. Instead of seeing into the life of others he may stay only 
at the superficial level of an observer without participation in 
their concern.? He may be too greatly impressed by the historical 
changes and futile struggles and unable to discern any final good 
attained at any time. He may come to see nothing but natural 
readjustments of society, abstracted from all judgment of right or 
good. He is then overwhelmed by the unmeaning procession of 
events that happen regardless of anything man can do about them. 
To be contemporary with the past of mankind so regarded is to be 
reduced oneself to the very same insignificance that men appear to 
have in it. So it is that man begins to disbelieve in himself and in 
the things with which he had been concerned as having meaning 


*Cf. Warner Fite: The Living Mind, Ch. ii, “The Agent and the Ob- 
server”, The Dial Press, 1930. See also Moral Philosophy, Dial Press, 1926. 
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for his own life, his State or his Divinity. All things seem to go 
down to death with man himself. 


One must go beyond history to deal with this question of its 
meaning. Beyond history is philosophy, poetry, religion. In them 
man deals more directly with the things of personal concern. The 
question of life and death is here met face to face and examined. 
It is no longer an implicit, unexamined motif that shapes the his- 
torical version of human destiny. Here man looks into the sheer 
meaning of destiny. And some who have had it revealed to them 
have conducted their own lives accordingly and made decisions 
which moved others to follow their principles or their faith so 
that they have counted greatly in the course of history. 

Before considering these high examples of the spirit of man, 
triumphant over death, it is well to see man in the largest possible 
perspective. History, as we generally know it, is the history of 
civilisations. But the history of mankind reaches farther than that 
of civilised societies. There are records of the man of pre-history. 
By taking into account the knowledge we have from these sources 
we may be able to discern some essential characters of humanity 
through the ages, in primitive man as well as in our sages and 
Saints. 

It is, of course, hazardous to say anything about man in primi- 
tive forms of society and culture. Literature has abounded with 
fancies and speculations. The science of anthropology itself has 
had to discipline its devotees to keep them from spreading their 
own private fictions as well as those which men of great imagina- 
tive genius have made current. Aside from the errors due to 
guessing what the facts are when the evidence is scanty, there 
are the mistakes of emphasis in interpreting a complex of data 
which we do not yet understand according to any certain princi- 
ples. The risk of falsity is especially great when we venture to 
speak of the primitive mind. We have learned from the historical 
method that we are all limited in our mentality by the conditions 
of our existence, the structure of society around us, the habits, 
activities, needs, interests that define our familiar world. How can 
we know, then, what was the framework of active experience for 
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early peoples, by what paths they trod, what they saw on their 
journey, what things were assured and what uncertain, what affec- 
tions, ambitions, faiths they had? The disparity between our two 
worlds seems enough to justify an outright caveat on any recon- 
struction of the mind of primitive man. Yet we continue to be in- 
terested and curious, because we discern many significant traits 
which make us want to know more. 

Man has been very properly characterised as a tool-making 
animal. The earliest records of him are stone implements that 
have weathered many thousands of years of exposure or accident, 
and the sequences of techniques and styles exhibited in them are, 
indeed, sometimes the sole memorials of whole cultures. It was 
natural for a being with no extraordinary physique to turn his wit 
and hand to the fabrication of what he needed to provide for him- 
self. Throughout the record man appears to have had such initia- 
tive, resourcefulness and invention. 

It was also necessary, for the sake of survival, that men should 
be able to live in forms of social solidarity. At the stage of sheer 
subsistence among the elemental forces of Nature they had to 
dwell together, hunt together, dance together, paint the pictures 
of their desire together, and go through all manner of ritual 
practices that established the binding relationships and customs on 
which they had to count for a living. 

It is when we encounter the facts of totemism and a vast range 
of religious practices that our intelligence seems unable to draw 
any natural inferences. These ceremonial activities seem to be 
such a waste of time and energy—a large part of days and even 
months so spent. In the case of totemism man was immensely con- 
cerned with his totem and the creatures and objects identified 
with it. We can see that these practices would have some bearing 
on the social organisation and that they would give sanction to 
certain affiliations and distinctions that must be observed in society. 
We may even suspect that in identifying themselves with all of 
their totem they were taking a step toward self-knowledge, by 
referring to themselves as such-an-one and as different from 
other men given the name of another totem. But we are warned 
against such philosophical ventures beyond the natural interpreta- 
tions which must hew close to the practical necessities of the case. 
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For it is believed that man’s everlasting problem is that of adapting 
himself to the conditions of his physical environment and a social 
existence. Real needs such as food, clothing, shelter, sexual and 
other necessities, these are what call the tune and supply the motifs 
of the dance of life. There is no real value in anything else, which 
we must consequently dismiss as absurdity and an impediment to 
progress. 

We cannot understand any human being when we thus ignore 
all that is to him important. The religious rites, ceremonial prac- 
tices and various other time-wasting, useless activities, meant a 
great deal to primitive man. There is abundant evidence for think- 
ing that no matter how resourceful men were, or how supported 
by their social solidarity, they always felt seriously inadequate to 
their situation. Though they made tools and weapons, and had 
skilful ways of using them, they had little of the Pelagian self- 
confidence of the modern man regarding the unlimited capacity of 
his own human devices to meet the exigencies of life. They were 
living close to the margin and unable to make more than the 
scantiest provision for the future. They constantly felt their own 
insufficiency and terrifying uncertainty and the dread of existence. 
They sought and believed in other-than-human agencies ; they tried 
to gain help from them or else to ward off their hostility; some- 
times using methods like those of dealing with men but going be- 
yond them, too, to strange ways of invocation. 

It is particularly interesting that they treated even their “gods” 
as living. Apparently they conceived all things under the form of 
life and they had to learn by long painful steps to think of the 
inanimate on the one hand and of the divine on the other. But 
they had to think about life, too, and more immediately, when 
they confronted the fact of death, especially the death of some- 
one near and akin to them. Their thinking, so to speak, was ex- 
pressed in their funerary rites and ceremonies which involved 
vastly more than the mere disposing of the remains of a dead 
body. Their practices on such occasions reflect a curious mixture 
of feelings in the presence of the dead. The one with whom they 
had lived was now uncannily devoid of his familiar animation and 
relationship to them and ought to be exorcised by a ceremony, 
lest they be haunted afterwards. On the other hand, the being 
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that they had regarded so differently before was still one of them, 
in the family, and they celebrated rites that developed into ances- 
tor worship. Hence a care for the burial and preservation of the 
body and provision for its continued journey through life. All this 
was done in the belief that the dead existed, although no longer 
animated with the kind of life that those who survived knew in 
themselves. Thus it was their practical faith that to exist is always 
to live. Primitive men seem to have so believed in life that they 
acied as if a form of it persisted after the mystifying loss of its 
familiar activity. How could they imagine the being that thus sur- 
vived and existed beyond death? 

Their conception was, in literal truth, a shadowy one, the shade 
of man, the soul. The image was along the lines of the dream-life 
which was not so sharply defined from the organised waking world 
as in our own experience where the practical order asserts itself 
so undeniably against the vagaries of dream or weird fancy. 
Dreams figured considerably in the experience of early peoples. 
In their dreams men found themselves wandering about and tak- 
ing part in events remote from the scene where they lay when 
awakening. They consorted at times with those who were dead. 
Sometimes their dreams signified what was to come to pass ; some- 
times they even had a causal rdle, making what was dreamed come 
to pass at the appointed time. The dreams of the dead had a 
special significance, recalling them to the world from which they 
had gone. It was perhaps inevitable for primitive minds to associate 
the observation of the death of their kin with their experiences of 
dreams and to figure out what happened at death in terms of the 
dream-life, viz., that a shadowy form of the man left the body 
to go wandering, a being still alive but in a different guise, as a 
ghost, a thing of breath, a soul.® 

But a soul was more to them than the merely visual shadow of a 
reality, which is likely to be our imagination of it, living so remote 
from their experience. Those spirits had tremendous potency. They 
were sure to concern themselves about the preservation of the 
whole order of custom in the clan or tribe, and especially the piacu- 
lar rites regarding themselves. Unless these things were all duly 


*Cf. A. A. Bowman, Studies in the Philosophy of Religion, Macmillan, 
1938. Vol. I. Ch. iii, especially 124 ff. 
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performed, as they ought to be done, dire evil must befall the 
living and the dead alike. Those spiritual powers thus gave a sanc- 
tion to primitive morality and tribal ways.* They held men to the 
rules of life necessary for survival. They could work evil or bring 
good in their own strange mysterious ways, and the religious ritual 
made much, indeed, of the hidden resources of power in the spirits. 
So it is not the image which men formed of the soul that is to be 
particularly regarded so much as what they were trying thus to 
represent, namely, the importance of spirit, that is, of being which 
does not perish but has the power to live through all vicissitude 
and can manifest itself again and again in the world without end. 

By such groping beliefs in life beyond their immediate existence 
men were enabled to regulate their social life according to stand- 
ards that could not always justify themselves by reference to ob- 
vious utility. A certain moral obstinacy of that sort was necessary 
to make civilisation possible. That moral determination was 
founded on the apparent absurdities of their religion of the spirit. 
Moreover, since religion also kept man aware of the unknown, mys- 
terious powers of existence it abetted the impulse of curiosity 
to seek these out by every exercise of wit and thus to gather the ma- 
terials of inquiry for a knowledge of heaven and earth. In the 
beginning, then, science as well as morality was made possible by 
this primitive animistic religion. 


Another scene, Athens, a civilisation, and another discovery 
of the spirit of man. It came through one who had deliberately 
studied “dying and death” and who acted memorably, in accord- 
ance with what he learned about the mystery. The story was told 
by another who had not only that wisdom of his master to under- 
stand but also his death. 

When men have risen above the primitive forms of kinship 
society and achieved a political economy and displayed a creative 
genius in art, science and government, they continue for a time to 
remember the force of character and the strength that have made 
their civilisation possible. But they are apt to neglect these things 


“Cf. B. Malinowski: The Foundations of Faith and Morals, Oxford, 
1936. Especially Ch. iv, p. 25. 
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with the enjoyment of life. Their preoccupations are no longer 
the elemental ones but those of leisure when they can cultivate 
the social arts and powers. They pride themselves particularly on 
their skill in knowing how to govern men and enjoy their authority. 
The State contains their whole world and it is secure, and of 
course very great, and they feel that they are living well and 
greatly in it. 

Socrates was like the ancestral memory of the Athenians come 
to plague them. He repeated the admonitions of their own religion, 
that man should be moderate, or else he spoke in the language of 
the mystics, of the discipline of purification, But when they were 
unknowing in these high matters be turned to the things they 
thought they knew. He examined what they said about the goods, 
the pleasures and honors they valued. He wanted to know what 
they considered to be real strength or virtue. He made them look 
into the content of their own happiness to see if it were anything 
of lasting substance, for it appeared to him to be a mere phantom. 
But they resented the criticism, and above all, they sheered away 
from his mention of death. They regarded it as an unspeakable 
evil, to be avoided even in surmise. The important concern of man 
was to be sure of oneself in life. But Socrates continued to remind 
them that death was certain to come. He made them take their 
worst evil into their worldly reckoning. For what men thought 
about death would be truly decisive for their whole lives: if they 
placed their goods in things from which they would be separated 
at death, they would not be really in possession of any permanent 
good. If they knew nothing better than pleasures or the advantages 
of political and social position they had nothing in their lives of 
real value. They were thus convicted of ignorance and even cow- 
ardice, the cowardice of escaping from life. Socrates summoned 
them to take the way of courage and knowledge, the purification 
of philosophy which studies dying and death. But this was the 
opposite of all they took to be a happy existence. And Socrates 
had now made death to them much more than the mere dissolu- 
tion of the body, for his discussions had dissolved the significance 
of their happiness. It is not in the least surprising that Socrates 
should have been condemned to death for destroying Athenian 
values. 
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Socrates had not been afraid of death. He so believed in a good 
beyond earthly existence that he went resolutely ahead, speaking 
his own mind without compromise and refusing to escape his fate. 
That conduct was a demonstration of the convincing power which 
that more-than-human form of Good has to rule the life of a man 
who apprehends its reality. Though Socrates himself never claimed 
to be in possession of the final good, his very “love of such wis- 
dom” was strong enough to enable him to treat death as a good 
and not as an evil. He had participated, somehow, in an absolute 
spiritual power which gave his whole life as well as his death an 
extraordinary character, 

While Socrates had his “daimon” he made no pretension to be 
unique. Indeed, the virtue of any man is but the actuality of his 
knowledge, and it was this power of the mind to know and act 
that Socrates sought to bring out in others. This is in every man, 
even in the slave boy, who can recognise truth. It is the power of 
soul. The Athenians had neglected this power for life; Socrates 
made it his chief concern, even more than values. 

Socrates used the language of men. Soul had been the primitive 
term which had borne the sense of their own human significance 
throughout the vicissitudes of existence, especially death. The 
poets had kept alive that primitive animism by their imaginative 
play with the notion of soul, but they had not deepened the 
understanding of it. They told of the shades of men wandering 
after death in a Hades or Elysium, consorting with the dead and 
with the Gods. But the soul was now represented as having a 
larger and even more glorious realm of existence. The soul in 
Socrates’ myths consorted with the high realities or Ideas with 
which it made contact in knowledge, the intelligible world. By a 
kind of participation the creative, determining character of those 
invisible, intangible Forms belonged likewise to the intellect or 
reason that knew them. The soul was much more, therefore, than 
a mere breath or shade, only dimly grasped as the giver-of-life 
to men. Its true activity was not that of wandering from place to 
place, or body to body, in a kind of somnambulism, but the power- 
ful activity of knowing the eternal principles of all being, an ac- 
tivity which moved man himself to act on earth as if it were 
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heaven and thus to realise the difficult and rare virtue that falters 
before nothing, not even death. 

This philosophy had to be interpreted before men could under- 
stand it. How ought one who follows Socrates to live in a worldly 
civilisation ? How reconcile philosophy with the State? The author 
of the Symposium knew the love of life as well as the love of wis- 
dom, and he undertook to reason out the meaning. 

In the Republic Plato described a virtuous man who, when all 
the rest of men were lawless, took shelter against the strong con- 
tagion of their evil-doing and kept himself immune from it. It is 
Socrates himself who says that while such a man would have 
achieved something truly good in preserving his integrity he would 
still have missed the highest good, because he ought not to live 
alone in his virtue but associated with other good men in a State 
whose constitution is modelled on their principles. 

No wise man possesses all knowledge, or the strength of mind 
to live rightly at all times. No one can be wise and good in every 
respect. But if all who have virtue can be brought together in 
harmony, then everyone will learn from the others, become sensi- 
tive to virtues not appreciated before, know more varieties of 
goodness and thus come nearer to their ultimate goal of compre- 
hending that supreme Good which embraces all particular perfec- 
tions. In this way a complete society of good men who love wisdom 
creates the possibility of a higher realisation of the good for each 
and every one of them. Such a community would certainly pre- 
vent the tragedy of the death of a Socrates. It would be a society 
where a brave intelligence would be honored and given scope for 
action. The power of the State would be united with true philoso- 
phy and the philosophers would be “kings”. There ought not to 
be only one such Socrates, but a whole community of them. 

Thus we see how a philosopher could live with profit to himself 
in the State. But we shall see, too, how it is that the State itself 
can live in the hearts and minds of such good men. What the 
members of such a perfect community have in common is their 
persistent love of wisdom, and its object, the Good. Through the 
fact that they love such a supreme good and can comprehend it 
better by association with others who are equally devoted to it 
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they are united in their community. This experience of a common 
end and life affects their feelings towards each other, for since 
they cherish one another as examples of the good they have added 
mutual pleasure in each other’s society. Hence they have a high 
regard for each other and are true friends. But behold a still 
further object of regard appears in their experience, for they will 
also love their very community itself, wherein they are so happily 
united in their love of the good—they have a love of the State. 
They envisage in it all the variety of goodness that men achieve 
in their mutually harmonious relations and they appeciate that it 
comprises more good in itself than that which any one of them 
individually achieves. So next to their love of the supreme Good 
itself they love their city-community. Over them as individuals in 
their severalty the republic stands supreme. Since it is more com- 
plete in its embodiment of human good, since it is greater in good- 
ness than any one man or more, it evokes a correspondingly greater 
sentiment of loyalty, more even than that which men feel for their 
friends and families. Thus it is that philosophers will regard the 
State, as the representative on earth of the supreme good that is 
being sought for beyond the State itself and in the heavens. 

This is the argument for beings whose ruling passion is philoso- 
phy. But what of men of other interests, the love of pleasure, 
honor, ambition and so on? How real is the State for those who 
have not yet been converted to the love of wisdom, The answer 
is that the principle of the constitution of a perfect community 
holds good for any society. It is the practical principle of har- 
mony—justice. Whatever degree of virtue men may possess, be it 
great or small, it is preserved and increased by living in accord- 
ance with justice and with some regard for the good of the whole 
commonwealth. No other wealth or good is secure without such 
loyalty and justice. 

What is man to do, however, when the State is flagrantly un- 
just, by his own standards, as when it fails to support him in doing 
what is right or when its laws are made to condemn him? Sup- 
pose the righteous man finds himself in such a situation? Is the 
good citizen absolved from the necessity of doing what is just be- 
cause he is unjustly dealt with? Is he to abandon the State of his 
ideal when it falls short of the ideal particularly in his own case? 
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The true citizen loves the good that the State is intended to realise 
and he has committed himself to a share in its fate, its adversity, 
even its guilt, as well as in its wealth and goods. His love of the 
State should be proof against disappointment when his own per- 
sonal interest is touched. So the citizen ought to decide as Socrates 
did in the Crito. Thus Plato told the story of the most righteous 
man who had lived in his time. It was a demonstration of man’s 
obligation to the State: it also demonstrated, supremely well, the 
spirit of man. 


Another scene, in a different region of the ancient world and 
at the beginning of an era, the suffering and death of one who had 
taught obedience to God and done his Will to the end. Around the 
person of Jesus of Nazareth there had gathered followers who 
believed in him and his Gospel, and after his death more came to 
believe. For centuries afterward many more entered into this 
community of faith and took their solemn vows to live as the 
Christ had enjoined them to do. 

The Christian religion made all the difference in the world to 
man’s view of his own life and history. It sprang from the tra- 
dition of an older religion that was itself the affirmation of an 
historical belief. The Jewish people had travelled long the route 
of adversity and suffering, and their faith in the One God who 
had dominion over all others gave them assurance that they would 
come to the promised land after all, that the Divine Will would 
vouchsafe to them a good life on earth, provided they obeyed 
his commandments and served Him as they ought. Thus they had 
lived a philosophy of history which affirmed that it is the destiny 
of righteous men to survive and attain blessedness. However, those 
religious men of early days were no philosophers. Their circum- 
stances were very different from those of the Greeks; their genius 
was different, for they had not such extraordinary creative gifts 
in art, science and government, nor had they the political oppor- 
tunity to make a civilisation. But these deficiencies were an ad- 
vantage for their moral and religious vigor. If the supernatural 
power which man worships and tries to come to terms with in 
primitive religion is too readily acclimatised to civilisation, if 
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myths can be made the subject of poetic manipulation, the ele- 
mental mystery to which man responds in religion may be covered 
by the glamor of other things, and it ceases to invigorate man to 
further search and action. The Jewish people retained their sense 
of the awful, the tremendous, the august All-Power that inspired 
mingled feelings of fear and love, making men flee as from a hound 
of Heaven, yet craving to draw near as well, to receive his com- 
mandments concerning what they ought to do to be righteous and 
to receive the aid of his Power for their lives. Religion with such 
strength had great ethical virtue. Those who lived by such faith 
learned one thing well, that man must impose upon himself a rule 
or standard of action which he is not to take from the world but 
which comes from on High as a divine law. In this world men will 
not attain to blessedness unless they do the transcendent Will of 
God, which is never for a moment to be confounded with the 
prevalent customs and practices of the tribe, any more than God 
Himself is to be confused with the idols of the tribe. So they be- 
lieved that sin would be overcome and the righteous would inherit 
the earth by their fulfilment of the Law together with the Promise 
of God in his covenant to see them through all evil. 

Many things were added or modified by Christianity in this 
religion, but for the present purpose this one alone is to be con- 
sidered : the Christian religion gave men assurance that by the will- 
ing sacrifice of God’s own son even death is overcome, as well as 
the earthly penalties of sin. This extended the promised salvation 
beyond that of the Law. It seized more boldly upon the fact of 
death and looked beyond it, and beyond the whole world, to a 
heavenly destiny. The distinctively Christian view is developed 
in the recent message of the Pope to the peoples everywhere, based 
on the text:—‘“Heaven and earth shall pass, but my words shall 
not pass” (Matthew, 24:25-35). “Heaven and earth shall pass; 
this earth will pass which we tread under foot; this earth torn up 
and tortured by our steel to expose the tombs of the dead past... 
This old sphere of ours will pass, which seems no longer to suf- 
fice for men or to satisfy their contentious aspirations, which in 
our days have enkindled a conflagration of such gigantic dimen- 
sions that it surpasses and almost throws into obscurity the most 
grandiose events and upheavals in the history of the world. The 
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earth will pass, and we shall all have to appear before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ, that everyone may receive reward or punish- 
ment according as he hath done, whether it be good or evil ; but the 
word of Christ shall not pass. ... He tells them (those who follow 
him) ‘you shall hear of wars and rumors of wars. See that you 
be not troubled. For these things must come to pass, but the end 
is not yet’” (Matthews, 24:6.) 

Believing assurances of this sort the Christians gathered to- 
gether in their communities and preserved their faith in the undy- 
ing holy spirit. Christ’s own victory over death was a new promise 
of salvation. It gave vigor to the lives of men and enabled them 
to increase their fellowship in the faith against all earthly powers 
of oppression. It sent some of them out to make sacrifices for it, 
doing their Master’s bidding; and these heroisms and martyrdoms 
confirmed the faith of others and brought many more into the 
fold. It inspired some to devote themselves to teaching and others 
to do good works of mercy. It gave them confidence, too, when 
they encountered the questions of the mind and of ancient phi- 
losophy, and they shaped their knowledge of God and his relation 
to man into theology. In all these things the Christians started 
from that central mystery of death which was at the same time the 
revelation of God to man. 

Thus later when the city of Rome fell before barbarian invaders 
a priest from Carthage was ready to interpret to his own day the 
meaning of the catastrophe. The fall of a State once believed to be 
eternal shattered the last remaining faith of pagan mankind in the 
sufficiency of the political State. But the passing of the dominion 
of Rome meant more than that. Such an outcome was inevitable 
as long as men lived sinfully, and only with secular interests. 
Augustine wrote his history of the decline and fall of Rome as a 
drama of mankind without religion, and he held up to men the 
faith they must have and the duties they must perform if they were 
to be worthy of the City of God. And Augustine set out to de- 
mand the hard performance of the Christian duty of man in this 
world, His policy was not to temporise or cooperate with the in- 
vaders, accepting them as they were, but to command them in their 
seeming strength to humble themselves before the Will of God 
and become Christian. The Church carried on that tradition. And 
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it recalled too, as we have just heard, man’s responsibility to God, 
the coming of the final day of judgment and the everlasting im- 
portance of holding fast to the good and putting down the evil 
in this world. 

The ethics of Christianity require action and sacrifice. The 
models of Christian virtue are those close at home where the obli- 
gations are intimate and personal, the duties of forbearing love. 
The cherished characters are those in the family, a father who 
loves his children, or a pure heart or one with the simplicity of 
the child. Beyond the familiar circle, the Christian is bidden to love 
all men likewise, even those who commit sin and evil, for they are 
in dire need of the merciful grace of God, as, indeed, all men alike 
are. Man is to trust in the spirit, as the true and only righteous 
power of redemption. But he is also commanded to make himself 
known and to act according to his conscience when it pronounces 
that one deed is good and another is evil and enjoins him to abhor 
that which is evil. This personal ethics had a moral vitality and 
universal vision that enabled the peoples believing in these things 
to form out of the struggles of principalities and empires a dis- 
tinctive European civilisation, during those times which we call 
the Middle Ages. 

Eventually, then, the men of this faith had to govern a political 
and social order. The doctrines of Christianity were not conceived 
originally with any such idea of the general governance of man- 
kind beyond the very small communities of the cult itself. But they 
were intended to interpret the commandments of God to men in 
their actual life in society, which is full of selfish interests, ambi- 
tions, politics and wars. Thus Christianity had to be involved in 
law and government and matters political. Again and again there 
was too ready compromise with human weakness, falsity and in- 
justice, too great an eagerness to encompass the whole world in 
one faith, too much reliance upon temporal power, and a conse- 
quent apostasy to the Christian Gospel. But again and again, too, 
the imperatives of the faith have been obeyed and applied in the 
social life of a generation, and they have redeemed many an evil 
situation. The ethical imperatives had arisen from the belief in 
God and what He has commanded man to do, that he should love 
his neighbor in the same spirit as God loves all mankind. The 
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eternal example is, of course, the life of Jesus and his death for 
the salvation of men. This supreme sacrifice demonstrates the 
sanctity of every human person. It proves, indeed, that the spirit 
of man is too holy to be touched by death, which always seems 
to men in ordinary moods to have the last, destructive word. The 
personality of man is seen to be worthy of reverence not only at 
death but throughout all of a life-time. So it is that while man 
ought to stand firm on the ethical good and fight the destructive 
evil, he still has to act so as to be his brother’s keeper. And in the 
sequel of history this Christian obligation has come to mean that, 
notwithstanding the unequal orders, ranks and values of men in 
the social system, every one in such society must be treated as an 
equal person. With equality of worth there comes personal free- 
dom, a principle capable of infinite development as the conception 
of a personal life in community develops. These have been more 
than desiderata or merely things hoped-for; more than ideals of 
philosophers ; they have been moral and religious necessities, part 
of the justification of life, as having a meaning beyond the brief 
period of our earthly existence. And the course of history itself 
has had a significance because of these obligations and imperatives 
of religion. The story of mankind has meaning only when it is 
interpreted by reference to them and to the conception of man 
which is involved in them. There is no destiny revealed in history 
save that of persons and their freedom as spiritual beings. 


The fate-motif in history is a spurious notion of destiny seen 
as belonging to temporal powers, states, races, civilisations. The 
record of human existence made under the influence of such a 
notion is therefore false, or, at the best, gravely inadequate and 
misinforming. Besides the rise and fall of civilisations there is a 
profounder continuity of man’s life on earth which contains things 
of unfading memory, the record of poetry and art, the lives of 
heroes of the spirit, the history of human faith and works. The 
knowledge of these things flashes across the void of dark ages be- 
tween social epochs and establishes a unity of spiritual relationship 
which is the permanent warp for the experimental weavings of 
the historical Fates as they design and redesign their mortal em- 
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pires. The relativity of ethics and other values holds only as be- 
tween these different patterns that are worked out on the main 
strand of human history. But what makes such history itself pos- 
sible, what enables men to reach back into the past and establish 
communication with others and even to learn how different they 
are, in many respects, is the recognition of a common character, 
the dynamic regenerative character of the spirit of man. It is a 
power that is always out of the ordinary. Those who have it (and 
they have to seek it before they find it) look beyond what men 
commonly are to what they can and ought to become. They pre- 
scribe norms of conduct for themselves, some law of justice or 
the will of God, not because these are required by society, or even 
useful, but because these things are the imperatives of a personal 
life. Obligation derives its meaning from this source. It is not 
because a political State itself is intrinsically more worthy than 
man that an individual is obliged to devote his life to its preserva- 
tion and welfare, but because the worth of all persons without ex- 
ception requires them, one and all, to submit their will to the 
principle of a way of life in which all these individuals are to 
realise their freedom and personal destiny. This moral attitude 
has been one of the conditions that enables civilisation to come into 
being; in the crises of civilisation it is also the rallying point of 
the new order of life to come. And this morality is but one of the 
various manifestations of spirit discoverable in the record. 

Our history should be great enough to include a complete inter- 
pretation of men and events or else it should subordinate itself 
to a philosophical knowledge that will contribute what appears to 
be often missing in historical knowledge. This does not mean en- 
trusting history professionally to the philosophers. It is only in the 
lives of great and good men that the operation of spiritual powers 
is unmistakably disclosed and the truest exponents of the theme 
of life and death, the sound interpreters of destiny, are those 
martyrs themselves who see beyond death and who brave all 
manner of opprobrium, and even a condemnation to death, to de- 
clare what they see and believe and what is absolutely required of 
men to conform to the truth. Those who follow closest these stal- 
wart souls can, in imitation of their masters, give up something of 
what ordinary men consider to be the whole good of life—these 
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have been able to tell the martyr’s story and interpret its meaning, 
and their interpretations are the sources of genuine history. The 
knowledge of history, however, has become an object of general 
research and it is usually fashioned by men of different mould 
who by their scientific training fear poesy as fiction and guard 
themselves against any personal concern and try in every way to 
present the course of events in terms of men in their ordinary 
character. Yet their story has to be interesting as well as in ac- 
cordance with fact, for it cannot be commonplace. If there is 
anything extraordinary portrayed, it tends not to be goodness but 
greatness, considered apart from goodness and measured by the 
great works done through the employment of arms and men and 
not by the greater workings of the spirit. 

It seems that for the sake of our present knowledge of man and 
history we need to form a moral philosophy. It has often been 
said that, as heirs of the civilisation of the Greeks and of the reli- 
gion of the Jewish and Christian peoples, we have the ethical 
problem of reconciling the two sets of values thus inherited. We 
are only possessed, however, of an unstable mixture of allegiances 
which causes perplexity and indecision, or else makes us veer to 
unreasonable extremes. Consider the order of ideas in the Greek 
wisdom and their places in our present ethos. It was only after 
Socrates had made the soul of man the chief concern that Plato 
exalted the State as supreme over man existing in community, and 
that whole ensuing Platonic philosophy had its centre and aim in 
the Good, to which supreme Being both man and the State were 
subordinate. The search for knowledge of the supreme Good was 
the organising principle of values. But now, long afterwards, when 
men have ceased to kindle to the ideal of a life in an intellectual 
search for that highest Good, they are left warming themselves 
with a derivative idealisation of the State which cannot sustain 
them even in this life. Again, religion has exalted the human per- 
son as the only being of worth in the world, in virtue of God’s 
infinite love and mercy, God who is, according to this view, the 
source of our being and of all that is worthy. Afterwards when 
men lose the religious knowledge of God they are left clinging 
desperately to a doctrine of the absolute value of themselves, 
sometimes claiming the unlimited right to their self-development 
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and failing to recognise that “the individual” means all individuals 
and requires that a right must be a universal right, according to 
a supreme law for all. When others confront the chaos of such 
egoistic self-assertion they turn to authority, as their Good, and be- 
ing themselves of no greater wisdom or faith than the others they 
clamor for the State as the saviour of man. The excesses of these 
authoritarians provoke others to another extreme of individualism 
where they disallow any value to the State or even disavow their 
obligations as citizens to support it. They may claim to have higher 
duties as men, in time of war especially, suddenly discovering that 
life in the political State involves the use of force, and withdraw- 
ing from it virtuously like the imperfect philosopher of Plato’s 
description, behind the shelter of a strong wall. Thus men of our 
times oscillate between the Greek and Christian values, or rather 
the disorganised relics of their values. The state of opinion is one 
of turmoil and confusion of thought. 

It is possible that our problem is not a philosophical one of 
reconciling inherited values of the past. The task before us may 
be one of elemental moral decision, as when a man sees a plain 
duty which if he does not perform it will make his life thereafter 
not worth living; or else when he knows what is evil, though oth- 
ers may accept it, even as a good, and he stands up against it no 
matter what the odds. The question for us may be whether we are 
ready to do what Socrates did in the Crito. These personal deci- 
sions are the foundations of belief and philosophy. 

Sixteen years ago Norman Kemp Smith, in a work entitled 
Prolegomena to an Idealist Theory of Knowledge, had said that 
the question of our day was “whether spiritual values can be 
credited as operating on a more than planetary, that is, on a cosmic 
scale” (p.4). There was little doubt as to their réle in the world of 
man, for he pointed out that the opposite school, the naturalistic 
philosophers, “are certainly no less insistent in maintaining that 
the criteria yielded by spiritual values exercise a predominating 
influence in human affairs”. Agreeing on this assumption philoso- 
phers have not concerned themselves much with moral philosophy. 
They have taken their arguments, where all arguments must, in- 
deed, eventually go, to the heights of metaphysics. They have rea- 
soned about the shape of a world that has to be characterised by 
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two such disparate modes of being as value and existence. They 
are still searching for perfect understanding of it, with a fidelity 
worthy of the disciples of Plato. Meanwhile the matters that they 
have been taking for granted in their metaphysics are brought 
into question, precisely in “human affairs’. Now men are really 
wondering whether justice is real or merely a name for whatever 
prevails through force or guile, whether obligation is a valid idea 
or only the disguised notion of advantage, whether sacrifice for 
the love of anything other than oneself is anything but foolishness. 
They are wondering and in that wonder is the place to begin our 
contemporary philosophy. Here is work for Socrates, or some 
other who can lead men to wisdom or righteousness through the 
spirit. 
CuarLes W. HENDEL 
UNIVERSITY 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION 1940 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
BOARD OF OFFICERS 


American Council of Learned Societies 

The twenty-first annual meeting of the Council was held in the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on January 26 and 27, 1940. 
The American Philosophical Association was represented by its delegates, 
Professors C. J. Ducasse and Glenn R. Morrow, and by its National Sec- 
retary, Professor Cornelius Krusé. Three other members of the Associa- 
tion were in attendance: Professor R. W. Sellars, as a member of the 
Advisory Board of the Council; Dean Richard P. McKeon, representing 
the Medieval Academy of America; and Professor Theodore M. Greene 
as Chairman of the Council’s Committee on Humanities in Education. Pro- 
fessor Ducasse was re-elected to membership in the Executive Committee 
for a second term of one year. 

The meetings were devoted to reports by the Director of the Council, 
Dr. Waldo G. Leland, to reports of the Council’s special committees, and 
to discussion of projects of research or publication initiated or assisted by 
the Council. Among the current activities of the Council which are of 
special interest to our members the following should be mentioned: the 
study of the position of the humanities in American eductaion; the assistance 
given by the Council to the establishment of the Journal of the History of 
Ideas and to the publication of the volumes on the History of Primitivism; 
its collaboration with the Committee on Bibliography of our Association 
in the problems connected with the publication of the Bibliography of Phi- 
losophy; and the project, now under consideration, for the publication of a 
Directory of American Scholars similar to American Men of Science but 
covering the humanities and the social sciences. The attention of our mem- 
bers should be called once more to the activity of the Council in awarding 
fellowships and grants to aid publication of works in the humanities that 
could not be published commercially. 


Committees 
Permanent Committee on Bibliography 


The Committee regrets to report that the considerable sum of money 
needed to print the Bibliography of Philosophy for the years 1902 to 1932, 
which has been ready for some time, has not yet been found. The American 
Council of Learned Societies voted some time ago to make its good offices 
available in the attempt to find the necessary funds, and the matter is not 
to be considered yet by any means hopeless, especially in view of the 
greatly improved state of business in general in the country. The amount, 
however, even for publication in the least expensive manner, seems to be 
not less than $10,000 and is therefore not easy to find. The Association 
may be assured that its committee is not losing sight of the matter. In the 
meantime, since the Bibliography exists in card-index form at Columbia 
University, it is suggested that any member of the Association in need of 
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bibliographical information for the period covered, and not available to 
him otherwise, should apply to the Department of Philosophy at Columbia, 
which will attempt to supply it for a modest fee covering the clerical 
expenses involved in transcription. 

As regards the International Bibliography of Philosophy, which for two 
years before the beginning of the war was published in Paris under the 
auspices of the Institut International de Collaboration Philosophique, it goes 
without saying that it has been interrupted. Your committee is without 
any information concerning the whereabouts of the persons who were carry- 
ing on the work. The prospects of its being resumed, even for some time 
after the termination of the war, are not bright. In the meantime, Dr. 
Emerson Buchanan of the Columbia University Philosophy Library is 
keeping a selected record of the more important bibliographical items, which 
eventually may be published. 

In preparation for the projected Register of the American Philosophical 
Association, questionnaires were sent to the membership last spring, and 
again some time later to those from whom replies had not been received. 
Replies were ultimately received from all but some 100 of the members, and 
the writing up of the entry for each member, on the basis of the informa- 
tion contained in the questionnaires and in the shape in which it would 
eventually appear in the Register, has been carried forward after decisions 
had been arrived at by the Committee as to what items should and should 
not be included. Quite recently, however, it has become known that Dr. 
Dagobert D. Runes, the editor of Philosophic Abstracts and of the projected 
Dictionary of Philosophy, is planning a Who’s Who In Philosophy, the first 
volume of which will include North America, and possibly England. The 
information which is to appear in this Who’s Who is more inclusive than 
what we had planned to provide in our Register, and not only the member- 
ship of the American Philosophical Association, but also the names of 
philosophers outside of the Association, are to be included. Inquiry reveals 
that this Who’s Who is likely to be published in March 1941, or thereabouts. 
In view of this prospect the Committee on Bibliography is of the opinion 
that our projected Register would probably constitute a needless duplica- 
tion of information. The work on the preparation of it has therefore been 
suspended for the time being, with the idea of resuming it if the projected 
Who’s Who In Philosophy should either not be published after all or prove 
unsatisfactory in one way or another. 


For the Committee, 
C. J. Ducasse, Chairman 


Carus Lectures 


In acceptance of an invitation extended by the Committee Professor Mor- 
ris R. Cohen will deliver the next series of Carus lectures at a date and 
a place to be fixed by the Board of Officers of the Association. As his 
general theme Professor Cohen has selected “The Meaning of Human 
History”. 


For the Committee, 
Edward L. Schaub, Chairman 
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Publication 


Professor Gregory D. Walcott, General Editor of the Source Books in the 
History of Science, reports as follows: 


“The report for the past year is necessarily brief. Some progress has been 
achieved with the manuscript for the Source Book in Botany. Professor 
Tenney L. Davis of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology has outlined 
his plan for the Source Book in Chemistry and indicated a number of 
scholars in that field who are to assist him. Professor Morris R. Cohen 
has recently written that he hopes to complete the manuscript for the 
Source Book in Ancient Science by January 1941, or soon thereafter. 
Through the good offices of Professor Cohen, also, Professor Richard 
McKeon of the University of Chicago has been secured to develop the 
Source Book in Medieval Science. Professor Charles A. Kofoid of the 
University of California has reported that he expects to get started on the 
manuscript of the Source Book in Zoology at an early date. More than 
this cannot be said at present.” 


The Committee has received four additional applications for grants in 
aid of publication offered by the American Council of Learned Societies, 
including one from Professor Carnap for an Introduction to Semantics. 
These manuscripts are at present under consideration by the Committee, 
but as yet the Committee is not prepared to make recommendations or 
reports upon them. 

The Committee has made a report to the Modern Language Association 
upon a manuscript submitted to it in accordance with the recently agreed 
upon program of codperation between the various learned societies. 


For the Committee, 
John Herman Randall, Jr., Chairman 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Year Ended December 31, 1940 


The American Philosophical Association 
Middletown, Connecticut 


Gentlemen: 


We have examined the accounts and records of Cornelius Krusé, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, for the year ended December 31, 1940. 

All recorded receipts were found to have been deposited and all ex- 
penditures were evidenced by cancelled checks and supporting vouchers. 

Cash balances at the end of the period were reconciled to balances con- 
firmed directly to us by the depositories. 

Based upon the foregoing, we hereby certify that the attached statement 
of receipts and disbursements reflects the results of the financial operations 
for the year ended December 31, 1940. 


Knust, EvERETT AND CAMBRIA 
Certified Public Accountants 


Middletown, Connecticut 
January 13, 1941 
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Revolting Montague- 
be ; General Fund for Adams 


i Treasury Publication Fund 
Cash Balance—December 31, 1939 ........ $ 860.84 $9,942.15 $235.43 
on 
Cash Receipts: 
df Carus Lecture: 
Pacific Division ...... 4.64 
rd Dewey Bibliography : 
«Co Western DIVISION. 105.00 
4 Dues and Proceedings: 
320.90 
Sele of Proceedings 2.00 
ae Royalties (McGraw-Hill Book Co.) ... 249.74 
or 
Interest on Bank Deposits ........... 94.21 
od Cash Disbursements: 
Traveling expenses to F. S. C. North- 
| rop as delegate to the A.A.A.S. .... 59.18 
American Council of Learned Socie- 


Columbia University Press for 600 
copies of revised Dewey Biblio- 


Printing Proceedings, 1939 .........-. 213.22 

; Printing and Binding of Volume XIII 
Philosophical Review ............4 103.67 


Printing invitations and announcements 


c OF of joint meeting with A.A.A.S. ..... 25.75 
Printing stationery—James D. Young 12.00 
” Stenographic and clerical aid ....... 26.87 
a Binding of 3 copies of Proceedings— 
Wesleyan Bindery 1.50 
nt Translations—Charles C. Mish ........ $ 5.00 
” Translation—James P. Poole ........ 13.00 


$ 847.65 $10,267.80 $235.43 


¢ 
Balances—December 31, 1040 
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Recapitulation of Funds 
General Treasury— 
(Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company, Check- 
Revolving Fund for Publication: 
(Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, Provi- 


dence, R.I., Savings Account #70787) ........ $5,031.25 
(Middletown National Bank, Middletown, Con- 

necticut, Savings Account #10604) ............ 2,727.17 
(Central National Bank, Middletown, Connecticut, 


Savings Account #16510) ...... 2,509.38 10,267.80 


Montague-Adams Fund— 
(Central National Bank, Middletown, Connecticut, 


Actions of the Board of Officers 


On receipt of the news of the death of Henri Bergson the following 
letter of condolence was sent to Madame Bergson by Grace A. deLaguna, 
acting as president of the Eastern Division and chairman of the Board 
of Officers of the American Philosophical Association. The letter was trans- 
mitted through the courtesy of the French Consulate at Philadelphia. 

“The members of the American Philosophical Association have learned 
with profound regret of the death of Monsieur Henri Bergson. In him the 
world, as well as France, has lost a great thinker and a noble man. As 
members of the profession of which he was so distinguished a representa- 
tive, and which he has so honored both by his writings and through his life, 
we wish to express the sense of our own great loss and to extend to you 
our sincere sympathy in your own personal bereavement.” 

On behalf of the American Philosophical Association the Board of Offi- 
cers voted to accept the invitation of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science to meet in a joint session in Philadelphia in 
December 1939. The Board elected F. S. C. Northrop chairman of the 
Program Committee entrusted with working out a joint program with 
representatives of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. It was also voted that each division appoint a representative on 
the program committee. Maurice Mandelbaum, Charner Perry, and Donald 
Williams represented the Eastern, Western, and Pacific Divisions, respec- 
tively. The Board of Officers elected Arthur O. Lovejoy as member-at- 
large of the committee. The joint session was a Symposium on Science and 
Value held on the afternoon of December 28 in the Christian Association 
Building of the University of Pennsylvania. Papers were presented by 
Wilbur M. Urban, Frank H. Knight, Ralph Barton Perry. Professor Harlow 
Shapley of Harvard, Dr. Gregory Bateson of the American Museum of 
Natural History, Professor Morris R. Cohen, and Professor Overton H. 
Taylor of Harvard, opened the discussion of the papers. 
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The Chairman of the Board of Officers, B. A. G. Fuller, reappointed 
C. J. Ducasse a delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies for 
a term of four years. He also reappointed G. S. Brett to the Publication 
Committee for a four-year term, The Executive Committee of the Pacific 
Division appointed W. R. Dennes to succeed the late D. W. Prall as its 
representative on the Permanent Committee on Bibliography. 

Each year educational institutions or learned societies request representa- 
tion by the Association. In the past year the Association was represented 
by the following members: 

Glenn R. Morrow, at the annual meeting of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science held in Philadelphia; Herbert W. Schneider, 
at the celebration of the Seventieth Anniversary of Hunter College in 
conjunction with the inauguration of its president, George N. Shuster; 
J. D. Stoops, at the inauguration of President Samuel Noyes Stevens of 
Grinnell College; Edgar S. Brightman, at the inauguration of Dr. Ell as 
president of Northeastern University. The Secretary represented the Asso- 
ciation at the Conference on Science, Philosophy, and Religion at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary in New York City. 

For the Board of Officers 
Cornelius Krusé, Secretary 


WESTERN DIVISION 


President: Glenn R. Morrow 

Vice-President: R. A. Tsanoft 

Secretary-Treasurer: Charner Perry 

Executive Committee: The foregoing officers, Frank W. Dickinson, and 
W. S. Gamertsfelder. 


The forty-first annual meeting of the Western Division of the American 
Philosophical Association was held at the Ohio State University at 
Columbus, Ohio, on April 25, 26, and 27, 1940. 

The following program was presented: 


Round Table—The R6le of Philosophy in Institutions of Higher Learning. 

The Committee (Charles M. Perry, Chairman, D. Luther Evans, Merritt 
H. Moore, D. S. Robinson, H. D. Roelofs) presented a report on the ques- 
tionnaire previously circulated. The report and problems suggested by it 
were discussed. 


The Philosophical Itinerary from Manfred to Faust........ L. W. Elder 


(The four preceding papers, which were printed but not read, were dis- 
cussed by A. E. Avey, Maurice Baum, A. R. Chandler, W. A. R. Leys, 
Philip B. Rice, and A. C. Garnett.) 


How Empirical is the Contemporary (Berkeleian) 


Round Table—Natural and Conventional Symbols. 
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Discussion by Cooper H. Langford, Chairman, A. C. Benjamin, M. H. 
Fisch, and Paul Henle. 


Plato and the Rule of Law (Presidential Address) ...... Glenn R. Morrow 
Papers on the Philosophy of E. Jordan 
Jordan’s Analysis of the Legislative Process .............. Glenn Negley 
Jordan’s Theory of the Corporate Will ................ E. T. Mitchell 


(read in the author’s absence by M. H. Fisch) 
Professor Jordan’s Interpretation of Aesthetic Types ....R. A. Tsanoff 


The Nature of Causal Scepticism ........0..ccccceccees Julius R. Weinberg 
Plotinus’ Theory of Imagination ....................05- Gordon H. Clark 
Absolute Value as Autonomous Form ................ John S. Marshall 
A. General Theory of Currictlam J. A. Lynch 


(The five preceding papers, which were printed but not read, were dis- 
cussed by D. Luther Evans, W. S. Gamertsfelder, Marjorie Grene, Albion 
R. King, Merritt H. Moore, and Charles Hartshorne.) 

Round Table—The Nature and Function of Theory in Ethics. 

Discussion by C. J. Ducasse, Chairman, Virgil Aldrich, G. R. Geiger, 
C. T. Howell, H. D. Roelofs, and H. N. Wieman. 

At the annual dinner memorial statements in regard to Arthur H. Daniels 
and David F. Swenson were presented by E. S. Ames and T. V. Smith. 
Members of the Division interested in theology arranged a special meeting 
for the morning of April 25. Through the courtesy of the Department of 
Political Science of the Ohio State University the members of the Division 
were invited to attend a public lecture by T. V. Smith, Professor of 
Philosophy and Congressman at large from Illinois, on the evening of 
April 25. The annual smoker was held on the evening of the 25th, and on 
the afternoon of the 25th the members of the Division were entertained 
at tea in the Faculty Club by the Department of Philosophy of the Ohio 
State University. 

The annual business meeting was held on the morning of April 27 and 
the following business transacted: The minutes of the previous meeting 
were approved as mimeographed. The Report of the Treasurer as ap- 
pended hereto was approved. 

The following motions recommended by the Executive Committee were 
seconded and passed: 

That the Division express its sense of loss at the death of two of its 
members, Dean Arthur H. Daniels and Professor David F. Swenson, that 
the Secretary be instructed to include in the minutes the memorial state- 
ments read at the annual dinner and to send copies of the statements to 
the families of the deceased members. 

That the following new members be elected: George Bartholomew 
Arbaugh, George E. Barton, Jr., Gustav Bergmann, William Henry Bern- 
hardt, C. W. Cannon, J. Raymond Cope, Sister Mary Frederick Eggleston, 
Harold D. Hantz, Howard V. Hong, Gerald O. McCulloh, Edgar Monroe 
McKown, Siegfried Marck, Glenn R. Negley, Martin Rist, Floyd Hiatt 
Ross, Floyd Luman Sampson, Herman J. Sander, Friedrich Solmsen, Ed- 
win R. Walker, Charles Frederic Wallraff, John M. Wells, and John E. 
Wenrick. 
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That the 42nd annual meeting be held at Butler University, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

That the Division express its gratitude to the Ohio State University 
for its hospitality. 

The Executive Committee also recommended that the following resolu- 
tion be passed: 


To the Board of Higher Education, New York City 

The Western Division of The American Philosophical Association ap- 
proves the effort of the Board to maintain the basic principle that academic 
appointments should be decided by men qualified by their professional 
training to evaluate the competence and fitness of candidates. We think 
the interests of higher education would suffer if this procedure were set 
aside. Especially is this true of the search for philosophic truth, which 
depends on free discussion among competent scholars and only suffers 
from external interference. 

C. J. Ducasse moved that the resolution be amended to include the sub- 
stance of remarks by J. A. Leighton. This motion was seconded and carried. 
Discussion of the amended motion uncovered difficulties in formulating the 
substance of Professor Leighton’s remarks, and the amended motion was 
defeated. A motion was made, seconded, and passed that the retiring 
Executive Committee be constituted a special committee to rewrite the 
resolution in accordance with the sense of the meeting, with power to act. 

The resolution as rewritten and as adopted by the committee in the 
name of the Division is as follows: The Western Division of The American 
Philosophical Association approves of the effort of the Board of Higher 
Education of New York City to maintain the basic principle that academic 
appointments should be decided by men qualified by their professional 
training to evaluate the competence and fitness of candidates. We think the 
interests of higher education would suffer if this procedure were impaired. 
The recent court decision in New York City in regard to the appointment 
of Bertrand Russell opens the alarming prospect that any court may over- 
rule the judgment of the regularly constituted governing boards of tax- 
supported institutions in any state and at the instance of a suit by any tax- 
payer who objects to the teaching or personality of an actual or prospective 
teacher set aside the judgments of such boards as to the competence and 
fitness of teachers. 


Professor A. E. Murphy reported on the work of the Committee on 
Unemployment. It was the sense of the meeting that the work of the 
Committee should continue. 

Professor A. E. Murphy presented a report for the Committee on 
Aid to Exiled Scholars. The report was returned to the Committee for 
further consideration. 

Professor Charles M. Perry presented a report for the Committee on 
the Role of Philosophy in Universities. A motion was made, seconded, and 
carried that the Committee be continued, that it add to its functions the work 
carried on by the Committee on Unemployment and include in its duties 
consideration of the teaching of philosophy. 

Professor Van Meter Ames reported on the work of the committee 
to obtain voluntary subscriptions to pay an appropriate part of the subsidy 
required for the Dewey bibliography. See report attached. 

Professor C. J. Ducasse gave the Division information in regard to the 
work of the Committee on Bibliography of the American Philosophical 
Association. 

Professor Glenn R. Morrow presented a statement, printed under the 
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report of the Board of Officers, in regard to the meeting of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. 

Professor D. Luther Evans requested that during the year the Ex- 
ecutive Committee investigate the possibility of the Division affiliating 
with the American Council on Education. 

The nominating committee proposed the following officers, and by 
unanimous vote the Secretary was instructed to cast one ballot for them: 
President, R. A. Tsanoff; Vice-President, Charles Hartshorne; Secretary- 
Treasurer, D. Luther Evans; Executive Committee, the above, ex officiis, 
and W. S. Gamertsfelder for one year, Arthur E. Murphy for two years, 
and A. C, Garnett for three years. 

The meeting was adjourned. 


Report on Dewey Bibliography 


Contributions : 
4—Five-dollar contributions 
27—Three-dollar contributions 
4—One-dollar contributions 


Additional orders, money not yet paid: 
2 at three dollars 
Expenses paid by the Division. (See Treasurer’s Report.) 


Report of the Treasurer 


Receipts: 


Balance on hand, April 20, 1939 
Dues collected 


Disbursements: 


1939 Smoker 
American Philosophical Association, 1939 dues 
and share of 1938 Proceedings 
American Philosophical Association, share 
Carus lecture announcement 
Printing— 
Due cards and stationery 
Pamphlet 
Mailing and mimeographing— 
1st Dewey letter 
2nd Dewey letter 
1939 minutes 
Notice 1940 meeting 
Pamphlets 
Stamps 
Typing minutes and list of members 
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Telegrams, toll charges, and miscellaneous supplies 
Bank charges 


Cash on hand, April 16, 1940 


Dues accrued but not paid (1939 and previous years) 

Dues paid in advance (1940) 

Bills not paid (not received)—Expenses of Committee on Philosophy. 
Charner Perry, Secretary-Treasurer 


PACIFIC DIVISION 
President: E, E. Ericksen 
Vice-President: Hugh Miller 
Secretary-Treasurer: Paul Marhenke 
Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and B. A. G. Fuller ex 
officio for one year, E. W. Strong (1941), John A. Irving (1941), 
Frederick Anderson (1942). 


The seventeenth annual meeting was held at Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia, on December 26, 27, 28, 1940. The following program was pre- 
sented : 

Plato’s Concept of the Good H. D. Erickson 
Social and Political Freedom as Related to the Use 

of Value-Terms H. Gomperz 
On Defining the Good C. J. Sullivan 
Platonism in the “Parmenides” A. I. Melden 
Language, Symbolism, and Meaning ..................20000: J. A. Irving 
Determinism and Selectivity 
An Experimental, Perspectival Epistemology 
The Presidential Address—Pot Shots at Present Pedagogics.B. A. G. Fuller 
Tolstoy and the Present Crisis Alexander Maslow 
Aesthetics and Semiotic Isabel Creed 


A joint dinner and meeting with the Pacific Conference on the Teaching 
of Philosophy was held on the evening of December 26. On the general 
topic, “What Philosophy Has to Offer Its Students”, the Conference pre- 
sented the following speakers: Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass (Assistant Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, State of California), W. Hardin Hughes 
(representing the Junior Colleges), P. F. Valentine (representing the State 
Colleges), S. C. Pepper (representing the Universities). 

A joint luncheon with the Pacific Coast Economic Association was held 
on December 28; chairman, H. Gomperz; speaker, Anatol Murad, “The 
Expanding Universe of Monetary Theory”. 
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The annual business meeting was held on December 28 at 9:15 A.M. 
The minutes of the 1939 meeting were approved as printed. 
The treasurer’s report was read and approved: 


Receipts 
Balance on hand, December 6, 1939 
Membership Dues 
Interest 


Expenditures 
A.P.A. Treasury 
Dewey Bibliography 
Carus Lectures (1939) 
Annual Meeting (1939) 


Mimeographing and Printing 
Secretarial Expenses 
American Trust Company 


Audited by E. W. Strong 


The following memorial was read and ordered printed in the Pro- 
ceedings: 


David Wight Prall, one of the founders of the Pacific Division of the 
American Philosophical Association and its President in 1937, was born 
in Saginaw, Michigan, October 5, 1886, and died in Berkeley, California, 
October 21, 1940. He was educated in the Saginaw Public Schools and at 
the University of Michigan, where he centered his studies in mathematics, 
chemistry, and literature. He was Resident in Hull House, Chicago, 1906- 
1907 ; took the A.B. at Michigan in 1909; after a summer’s study in Europe 
he was made Assistant in German and Rhetoric at Michigan, and proceeded 
to the M.A. in 1910. From 1910 to 1912 he went to the University of Texas 
in the same capacity. While in Texas, his interest in historical, geographic, 
and economic influences upon literature and, more particularly, upon 
literary criticism, led him to accept an Assistantship in the Department of 
Institutional History so that he could carry on studies of these matters 
with the late Professor L. M. Keasbey. But he came to feel that these 
studies required an investigation of the standards relevant to literary 
criticism, and in 1915 he went to the University of California to undertake 
such an investigation. He soon became convinced that, in order to carry out 
this work adequately, it would be necessary to make a study of the nature 
of value much wider in scope than values primarily poetic. He brought 
to this philosophical task, and to all of his subsequent work in philosophy, 
the wide and direct experience in several of the arts, and the wide reading 
in history, economics, and some of the sciences, which are as desirable 
as they are seldom achieved by students of philosophy. 

During 1915 and 1918 (and as University Fellow from 1916 to 1918) 
Prall completed the graduate curriculum in philosophy at the University 
of California and wrote a dissertation later published (1921) as “A Study 
in the Theory of Value”. This work has been recognized internationally as 
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one of the most distinguished expositions and defenses of the naturalistic 
interpretation of values as functions of interests. 

From March 1918 to June 1919 Prall was Instructor in Philosophy at 
Amherst College. The association there with Alexander Meiklejohn and the 
renewed association with Stark Young meant much to him. 1919-1920 he 
spent in travel and study in Spain, in Italy, and in England where he was 
a pupil of Bertrand Russell in logic and mathematical philosophy. In 1920- 
1921 he was Instructor in Philosophy at Harvard; in 1921 he came to 
California as Instructor, was made Assistant Professor in 1922, Associate 
Professor in 1927, and Professor in 1930. During sabbatical leave in 1927- 
1928 he travelled in France and Greece and wrote his fundamental work on 
aesthetics: “Aesthetic Judgment.” In 1930 he went to Harvard as Lecturer 
in Philosophy, in 1931 he was made Associate Professor there, in 1934 he 
became Senior Tutor of Leverett House, in 1936 he published “Aesthetic 
Analysis,” -in 1938 he was made Professor of Philosophy. 

David Prall was one of the great teachers of his generation in America. 
His lectures on Aesthetics, on Spinoza, on Leibniz, and on the History of 
Philosophy, combined rigorous scholarly preparation with independent judg- 
ment and keen discernment (and successful communication) of what was of 
living importance in philosophical theory. His students felt they were 
following him, but also participating with him, in exploring materials and 
problems of the greatest human importance. Their discussions with him 
continued in the corridors from his lecture-room, in his office, and on almost 
daily walks with a few seniors and Graduates in Berkeley; and later on, 
at Harvard, in long careful conversations in his pleasant rooms in Prescott 
Street and at Leverett House. His scholarly contributions—many of them 
in the Publications of the Philosophical Union of the University of Cali- 
fornia—have notably advanced axiology and aesthetic theory, have thrown 
important light on the interpretation of Spinoza, have developed philo- 
sophical naturalism in regions in which it had been relatively inadequate— 
such as the interpretation of universals, of implication and other logical 
relations, and of the general nature of knowledge. 

Few men of our time have had a keener, a better informed, or a more 
generous interest than Prall had in the economic and political problems 
that have faced us. This interest was not opposed to, but remarkably inte- 
grated with, his scholarship: the two greatly enriched one another. He felt, 
and labored to show, that a naturalistic rendering of knowledge and values, 
far from depreciating either, provided the most satisfactory understanding 
of them and also the most satisfactory basis for efforts to enhance both 
and to spread participation in them more widely among mien. 

In the death of David Prall the members of the Pacific Division have 
lost one of their most admired and most loved colleagues. His influence 
will be continued by men and women, proud to be called his pupils, who 
are now teaching in many universities; by his books and articles; and (it is 
hoped) by the future publication of some of his studies which were nearly 
completed at the time of his death. (W. R. Dennes) 


On recommendation of the Executive Committee, the following were 
elected to active membership in the Division: Karl Aschenbrenner, Douwe 
Stuurman, Tom Hollingworth Tuttle. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee, Joseph H. Jackson was 
elected to associate membership in the Division. 

The Executive Committee nominated and the Division unanimously 
elected the following officers: President, E. E. Ericksen; Vice-President, 
Hugh Miller; Secretary-Treasurer, Paul Marhenke (three years) ; Execu- 
tive Committee, Frederick Anderson (two years). 

The Division voted to accept the invitation of Mills College to hold its 
eighteenth annual meeting at Mills. 


= 
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A vote of thanks was extended to Professor Hall in appreciation of his 
hospitality and to Stanford University for the arrangements made for the 
meetings. 

E. W. Strong, Acting Secretary 


EASTERN DIVISION 


President: Grace A. de Laguna 

Vice-President: Harold A. Larrabee 

Secretary-Treasurer: Maurice Mandelbaum 

Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and Charles W. Hendel 
ex officio for one year, Theodore M. Greene (1941), Otis H. Lee (1941), 
Ernest Nagel (1942), Edna A. Shearer (1942), E. A. Burtt (1043), 
Irwin Edman (1943). 


The fortieth meeting of the Eastern Division was held at the University 
of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on December 26, 27, and 
28, 1940. In conjunction with this meeting there was held a joint meeting of 
the American Philosophical Association and the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 

The following program was presented: 

Concurrent Sessions: 

The Function of Phenomenological Analysis............ Marvin Farber 

William James’ Concept of the Stream of Thought Alfred Schuetz 

The Ideality of Verbal Expressions Dorion Cairns 

Phenomenology of Genuine and Pseudo- 

Ignorance and Equal Probability Ray H. Dotterer 
“Naturalism”, “Temporalism”, and the Philosophy 

of Whitehead 
Discrete Real Space 
Moral Obligation in Platonic Ethics 
The System of the Arts 
A Relational Theory of Fine Art 


Symposium on the Nature of Mind: 


Joint Session with the Association for Symbolic Logic: 
The Calculus of Relations 
Toward a Basic Logic 
A Solution for the Decision-Problem for the 
Conditions Affecting the Application of 
Symbolic Logic Edmund C. Berkeley 


Symposium on the Problem of Religious Knowledge: 


On the Context of Religious Knowledge Horace L. Friess 
The Problem of Religious Knowledge ..................4: J. S. Bixler 
Reason and Revelation in Religious Knowledge R. L. Calhoun 
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Joint Symposium of the American Philosophical Association and the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science (Sec. K): 


Wilbur M. Urban 

Frank H. Knight 

Ralph B. Perry 

Discussion: Gregory Bateson, Morris R. Cohen, Harlow Shapley, O. H. 
Taylor. 

The Business Meeting was held on Saturday, December 28, at 12 M, Presi- 
dent Hendel presiding. The minutes of the Thirty-Ninth Annual Meeting 
were approved as printed. 

The following Treasurer’s report was read and approved: 


Receipts 
Balance brought forward 
Sale of Abstracts 
Membership dues 
Interest 


$4,328.34 
Expenditures 


Dues to National Association 
Printing and mailing of Proceedings 
Expenses of Annual Meeting 
Secretarial assistance for the Secretary 
Printing: dues cards, announcements, etc. .......... 
Postage 
Pro rata share of Dewey Bibliography 
Wrapping and mailing Dewey Bibliography 
Pro rata share of Carus announcements 
Bibliography Committee expenses in connection 
with a Philosophical Register 
Expenses of 1940 Program Committee 
Collection charges by bank 
Disbursement by the Secretary: ledger, etc. ........ 


$1,012.13 


$3,316.21 


Audited by Brand Blanshard and Milton C. Nahm 


The Auditing Committee reported that the Treasurer’s Report had been 
examined and was found correct. 

The Nominating Committee (C. I. Lewis, Chairman, Cornelius Krusé, 
and George H. Sabine) presented the following nominees: for President, 
Grace A. deLaguna; for Vice-President, Harold A. Larrabee; for mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee for terms of three years, E. A. Burtt 
and Irwin Edman. All were unanimously elected. 

Edgar S. Brightman was appointed by President Hendel as a member 
of the Nominating Committee to serve for three years. Following the resig- 
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nation of Edgar S. Brightman as Chairman of the Committee on Exiled 
Scholars, Horace L. Friess was appointed Chairman of the Committee. 
Edgar S. Brightman was appointed to continue to serve as a member of 
the Committee. 

Horace L. Friess gave the following report of the work of the Committee 
on Exiled Scholars: 


There were sixty-three names on last year’s list of scholars registered 
with the Committee. During the year 1940 twelve of these became inactive 
cases in the sense that the Committee did not hear from them. Progress 
with respect to the remaining fifty-one can be summarized by the following 
classification, 


1. Placed with some permanency 7 
2. Temporarily placed 23 
3. Still unplaced 
At present in the U.S.A. 12 
Remaining abroad 9 


In the course of 1940 the names of thirty-five scholars, not on last year’s 
list, were brought to the attention of the Committee. Twenty-three of these 
are at present in this country, twelve still abroad as far as the Committee 
is informed. These new cases may at present be classified as follows: 


1. Temporarily placed in the U.S.A. 5 
2. Still unplaced, but resident here 18 
3. Still resident abroad 12 


The record seems to show that, while adjustments are necessarily slow, 
they can be made in many cases within a period of one or two years. There 
is unmistakable need during such a period of reorientation for aid which 
only a committee of the profession can give. 

The amount contributed to the emergency fund of the Committee by 
individual members of the Association during 1940 totalled $563.50. This 
was supplemented by drawing upon the Association’s Treasury, as author- 
ized, for grants totalling $500. The attached financial statement gives the 
particulars. Care has been taken to draw upon the Association’s appropria- 
tion only for needs that make a specific appeal to us and which are not 
covered by the policies governing larger emergency funds. It cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that small funds like ours serve a real purpose, 
both in meeting special requirements, and in sustaining the morale of the 
Committee’s work. As long as the Committee has functions, requests for 
such support by financial contributions will, therefore, have to be made. 

A request for contributions from individual members of the Association 
during 1941 will be accompanied by a detailed statement presenting the list 
of scholars now before the Committee. 

Since the summer of 1940 the Committee has cooperated with Dr. Alvin 
Johnson who, with the support of The Rockefeller Foundation, organized 
an extensive plan to rescue scholars imperiled by the conditions abroad. 
To the individuals sponsored, this generous plan offers support for a period 
of two years. It should be emphasized, however, that it is a plan more de- 
veloped in terms of rescuing than in terms of future placement. 

It is today more evident than ever that basic success in the matter of 
future placements depends not alone on such contributions as can be raised, 
but on long-range constructive planning for philosophical enterprises. 

It is with great regret that the Committee hears that Professor Brightman 
finds himself obliged to resign as Chairman. We trust that he will continue 
in valued association with us as a member of the Committee, because of 
his contacts with and long established interest in the work of many foreign 
scholars. 


Horace L. Friess, Secretary 
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This report was adopted and ordered filed. 

The Auditing Committee, V. J. McGill and Mason W. Gross, appointed 
to examine the financial statement of the Committee on Exiled Scholars, 
reported that the statement had been examined and was found to be 
correct. 

Albert G. A. Balz, Chairman of the Committee on the Teaching of 
Philosophy, gave the following report on the work of this Committee: 


At the 1939 meeting your Committee on the Teaching of Philosophy pro- 
posed a study of the relations obtaining between instruction in Philosophy 
and instruction in Education. The proposal was based upon the conviction 
that employment in philosophy teaching depends in no small measure upon 
views concerning philosophy held by the specialists in Education. In the 
1939 report of the Committee, printed in the Proceedings, reasons for the 
conviction were set forth, and these need not be repeated on this occasion. 
The Executive Committee authorized the study. Professor Harold Larrabee 
was appointed to the Committee early in 1940. 

The Committee decided to assemble information concerning the relations 
between Philosophy and the instruction offered in Departments of Educa- 
tion and in Teachers Colleges. To this end there was undertaken an 
examination of the catalogs of colleges and universities in the territory east 
of the Ohio and south of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi rivers. This 
examination is now in progress. After study of the materials gathered from 
the catalogs the Committee will decide whether and how to seek supplemen- 
tary information. At the 1941 meeting a report on this first stage of the in- 
vestigation will be made. If results seem to warrant it, the Committee 
will then submit recommendations for further studies. 

Albert G. A. Balz, Chairman 


This report was adopted and ordered filed. 


The following recommendations from the Executive Committee to the 
Division were adopted: 

That the Forty-First Meeting of the Eastern Division be held at Vassar 
College in December of 1941. 

That in the light of the present joint meeting with the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science and the forthcoming ‘general meeting 
for the reception of the Carus Lectures, the Division decline with an 
expression of appreciation the invitation of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association to arrange at this time a joint meeting of the two 
Associations. 

That the Division decline with thanks the kind invitation of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire to arrange a special meeting in conjunction 
with the Congress of Humanities and Sciences sponsored by that Uni- 
versity in June, 1941. 

That the Executive Committee be given authority to instruct the Treas- 
urer to invest a portion of the funds of the Division in United States Gov- 
ernment bonds, if such a course be deemed advisable; the sum to be thus 
invested not to exceed two thousand dollars. 

That the Executive Committee be authorized to grant a sum not to 
exceed one thousand dollars to the Committee on Exiled Scholars for its 
work; five hundred dollars of this sum representing the unused portion 
of the funds which were last year placed at the disposal of the Executive 
Committee for this purpose. 
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That the retiring President should appoint a committee to investigate the 
possibility of devising and administering scholarly projects of genuine 
philosophical value to be undertaken by well qualified scholars not other- 
wise adequately employed. It is expected that such a committee would seek 
to cooperate with the other two divisions of the Association. 

That the more liberal interpretation of the rules for membership as they 
relate to employment be continued for the present year. 

That the following applicants be elected to regular membership: Marcel 
Barzin, Robert W. Browning, George B. Burch, David R. Coffman, Henry 
Finklestein, Edwin N. Garlan, Francis W. Gramlich, Aron Gurwitsch, 
William Hammerschmidt, Julian N. Hartt, Ernest Manasse, Herbert Mar- 
cuse, Frances Murphy, William J. Norton, Jr., William O’Meara, Alfred 
Schuetz, Hugo W. Thompson, Carlton B. Weinberg, Marcel Weinreich. 

That the following applicants be elected associate members: Leslie Erdos, 
Thornton Read. 

That Dickinson S. Miller be reinstated as a regular member of the 
Division. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the University of Pennsylvania and to 
its Department of Philosophy for the cordial hospitality and the excellent 
arrangements provided for the meeting. 

It was voted that the Executive Committee should be instructed to con- 
vey a message of felicitation to Alfred North Whitehead on the occasion 
of his eightieth birthday. 

On the motion of Ralph B. Perry it was voted that a copy of the follow- 
ing resolution be sent to the President of the United States, and be placed 
on the minutes of the meeting: 


Whereas, philosophy is dedicated to the search for a wisdom that shall 
be valid for all men, and that is attainable only through the free exercise 
of the human faculties, and 

Whereas, the present governments of the Axis Powers exalt race or 
nation above mankind, and force above right and truth, 

Resolved: that the members of the American Philosophical Association 
here gathered declare their common cause with those who resist the 
aggression of the Axis Powers. 


The following memorial notices were read, and by a rising vote were 
adopted and ordered printed in the Proceedings: 


Charles Augustus Strong taught philosophic psychology at Cornell, at 
Clark University, at the University of Chicago and at Columbia. In 1910 
he retired wholly from teaching. He had gone to school at Rochester, 
New York, and to a Gymnasium at Giitersloh, Germany; then to the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, to Harvard, and to Berlin and Freiburg. There were 
two of his teachers to whom he gave especial respect and admiration, 
Friedrich Paulsen, of Berlin, and (still more) William James. Strong 
published six books: “Why the Mind Has a Body”, “The Origin of Con- 
sciousness”, “The Wisdom of the Beasts”, “A Theory of Knowledge”, “The 
Natural Origin of the Mind”, and “A Creed for Skeptics”. Among his 
occasional articles must be singled out for mention here one in the Psycho- 
logical Review on “The Consciousness of Time”. 

All his adult life was chiefly absorbed in one wide-spreading philosophic 
problem, that of the origin of mind in the universe, with the connected 
questions of epistemology, metaphysics and physiology. He offered in his 
chief books a most carefully grounded explanation of that origin designed 
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to exhibit mind as a product of evolution. He worked unceasingly to deepen 
his theory and render it more exact, and his last three principal works are 
of the nature of revisions or reconceptions. The theory, as the Association 
is aware, involved a form of panpsychism, what used to be called the 
doctrine of mind-stuff. He held that mind-stuff or sentience is in space. 
Another member of the Association, the late Durant Drake, adopted and 
advocated Strong’s theory. For one of your meetings William James put 
himself down for a paper on his theory, though accidentally prevented from 
presenting it. 

His work was characterized by an exceptional delicacy in the discrimina- 
tion of ideas and terms, by great originality, and by the distinction of his 
literary style. 

All his adult life he suffered from an insufficiency of nervous strength 
which continually put its limit upon his mental work and reading. In earlier 
life he was a tall, well-built man, fond of walking and climbing. About 
1916 (I think) there developed a tumor in the lower spinal cord which 
made locomotion more and more difficult; at last he was reduced to a 
wheel-chair. 

Three things stood out in his life. One was the sustained intensity and 
depth of his interest in his problem. In later years, crippled as he was, 
alone at the typewriter in his library, alone indeed in life, he typed away, 
his ardor literally never slackening. In earlier years it had been interesting 
to see this single-minded ardor alongside of the similar but wholly 
practical concentration of his father-in-law, the elder John D. Rockefeller. 
Rising from lunch one day, Mr. Rockefeller said, “Well, I must be going 
to my work and I suppose you gentlemen will be going to yours. Hope 
yours will be productive; know mine will.” He was thinking apparently of 
the production of money. Philosophy for Strong was not at all overshadowed 
by the presence of his father-in-law. That amiable family man was telling 
one evening of a waistcoat he had had made of paper which retained the 
heat of the body much better than cloth and could be worn underneath, and 
went upstairs to fetch it. Meanwhile Strong had taken his guests into 
another room, wholly forgetting Mr. Rockefeller, and the mighty man 
came down to find no audience at all. 

A second trait was the transparent honesty, candour, and fine simplicity 
of his character. His perfect independence of thought, unmistakable and 
indeed extreme, did not prevent his frankly taking over, with due ac- 
knowledgment, suggestions from others when he approved them. He had a 
marked sympathy for the mind of his fellow-student at Harvard and life- 
long friend, Mr. Santayana. The title, “Why the Mind Has a Body”, 
which met with disapproval in some quarters, was suggested in a conversa- 
tion at lunch between Strong and Santayana. “Why”, said Santayana, “don’t 
you put your theory into your title? You might have something like An- 
selm’s ‘Cur Deus Homo’. For instance, ‘Why the Mind Has a Body’.” 
In that first book Strong thought of sense-perception in terms of idealism 
or subjectivism, then more common than now. A year or so after publishing 
it he took a house for the summer in the Forest of Fontainebleau where 
Mr. Santayana and he had much discussion. He afterward said that 
Santayana had at length convinced him of the error in the idealistic view 
of perception. The second book put his theory on a basis of realism. 

The third trait was his fastidious taste in matters of literature, art and 
his surroundings, a taste which also ran to simplicity and sometimes almost 
to austerity. It was perfectly expressed in his beautiful villa at Fiesole, 
which he created. If you could cut straight down into a hillside with an 
enormous knife and cut below horizontally with another knife so that the 
two blades met, and left out what you have cut, you would have left a 
long ledge on the hill. On such a ledge he built a long slender house with 
a narrow Italian garden at both ends, called The Ledges (Le Balze), high 
up over Florence, with an old convent above and a row of tall cypresses 
just below, and with a superb view of the city and the blue hills. There was 
something very pure and unworldly in Strong’s character, to which that 
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spot, its air and its high view, seemed to give outward expression. (Dickin- 
son S. Miller) 


Edward Gleason Spaulding was born on August 6, 1873, in Burlington, 
Vermont, and received the Bachelor’s degree from his State University in 
1894. Two years later he was awarded an A.M. at Columbia University, 
and in 1900 a Ph.D. at Bonn. For the next five years he was instructor 
at the College of the City of New York, and then was called to Princeton by 
President Wilson with the original group of preceptors. He was made a 
professor in 1914, and in 1936 he became the McCosh Professor of Phi- 
losophy. His alma mater conferred on him the honorary degree of LL.D. 
in 1921. He was in continuous service on the Princeton Faculty, except for 
a year in the Chemical Warfare branch of the army during the World War, 
until his death on January 31, 1940. 

The preceptorial method of instruction suited him; he was sociable by 
nature and constantly stimulated by the interests of his friends, and he 
entered enthusiastically into many sides of the life of the University com- 
munity. But his activities extended far beyond his immediate environment. 
He taught in the summer sessions of many other universities, including 
Harvard, Chicago, California, Michigan, Washington, and Oregon; and he 
gave courses of public lectures at the Cooper Union, the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, and the New York Public Library. Without stooping 
to undue popularization, he was able to interest large audiences in philo- 
sophical ideas. 

Early in his professional career he became one of a group of six young 
philosophers from Harvard, Columbia, Rutgers, and Princeton, who under- 
took to encourage a Realistic philosophy, by means of a cooperative in- 
vestigation, such as had proved so successful in the Sciences; and he re- 
mained throughout the rest of his life an ardent champion of the Realistic 
point of view. Closely connected with this position was his interest in the 
natural sciences and their philosophical interpretations; he gave courses on 
the philosophy and history of modern science to a long succession of both 
graduate and undergraduate students, and for many years he was a lecturer 
and investigator at the Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods Hole. Per- 
haps it might be said that these were the outstanding characters of his 
thought, stamped on his chief works: The New Rationalism, What Am I?, 
and A World of Chance. 

He was an active member of this Association, Secretary-Treasurer of this 
Division from 1910 to 1916, Vice-President in 1929, and President in 1932. 
His death removes from us a most loyal and friendly colleague, as well 
as a distinguished contributor to American Philosophy. (Robert Scoon) 


Many who have attended meetings of the Eastern Division for decades 
past will recall the striking figure and glowing words of David F. Swenson, 
professor of philosophy in the University of Minnesota, who died February 
II, 1940, at the age of 63. 

He was born in Sweden, and came to this country with his parents when 
about sixteen. At the University of Minnesota, from which he was graduated 
with honors in 1898, he came under the influence of Frederick J. E. Wood- 
bridge and largely for that reason turned from mathematics to philosophy. 
He was a member of the Minnesota faculty from 1901 until his death; at the 
retirement of Professor Norman Wilde in 1935 he became chairman of the 
department. In 1920-21 he was visiting professor of philosophy at the 
College of the City of New York. ; 

Swenson’s major philosophical interest was the work of Séren Kierke- 
gaard. This work he took up early in his career; it molded his thinking and 
his whole life. He made it his particular task to translate and interpret 
Kierkegaard for English readers. Only a small portion of this extremely 
careful and able work appeared during Swenson’s lifetime, but arrangements 
have been made for the early publication of the remainder. His work in 
logic, centering in a penetrating critique of current theories of implication, 
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was also left unpublished, but will appear as soon as arrangements have 
been completed. 

Colleagues and students found in him an incisive mind, firm in its con- 
victions and eager to discuss its findings with others, and a rich personality, 
unconsciously compelling the acknowledgement due to integrity and faith. 
(George P. Conger) 


John Jacob Coss was a member of this Association from 1920 until his 
death April 28, 1940, at the age of 56. At the time of his election to 
membership he was Assistant Professor in the Department of Philosophy 
of Columbia University; in 1926 he became Professor of Philosophy, and in 
1929 he was appointed Moore Collegiate Professor of Philosophy. 

Almost from his first connection with the Department he was an or- 
ganizer and director of its activities and he truly continues in this capacity 
today. His leadership was in part due to his temperament and ability, in 
part to circumstances. He had become acquainted with Dewey’s and Wood- 
bridge’s teaching while he was a student of McGiffert at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. Under the stimulus of these three philosophers (Mc- 
Giffert was a philosopher as well as an historian) he had spent the year 
1910 in post-graduate study in Germany, having been awarded a traveling 
fellowship from Union Seminary. Almost immediately after his return and 
his appointment (1911) as an assistant at Columbia he began to capitalize 
the enthusiasm generated by the graduate school of philosophy among the 
undergraduates in Columbia College. He made it possible for college 
students after only a brief struggle with Paulsen’s Jntroduction, to take 
Woodbridge’s History and Dewey’s Ethics. By his own contagious en- 
thusiasm and by assigning us large doses of the best philosophical literature, 
he made those of us who fell into his hands (and arms) the most willing 
slaves. He shared with Dewey and Woodbridge the pedagogical genius of 
encouraging beginners by letting them feel that they were making genuine 
contributions to learning, if not to wisdom. He organized the first Honors 
Work in philosophy at Columbia College and integrated this work with the 
discussions conducted in the Graduate School. It was largely due to John 
Coss’s devotion and organizing ability that among both undergraduates and 
graduates a consecutive course of studies was built up that made the 
Philosophy Department a model of cohesion and coherence in spite of the 
fact that Dewey, Woodbridge, Montague, Lord and the other professors 
each minded his own business and each in his own way preached against 
coherence as an ideal. 

Then the War came, which gave Coss an opportunity of organizing 
student army training courses, ostensibly for teaching war-aims, but more 
directly for applying Dewey’s doctrine that philosophy is a critique of the 
other affairs of men. Out of this attempt to apply philosophy to the War 
grew the more enduring enterprise of orientation courses. In conceiving and 
building these courses Professor Coss was a pioneer, and as long as he 
lived he never lost sight of his initial ideal of making such orientation 
merely the first step in a philosophical study of civilization and cultures. 
More than most educators he understood the implications of Dewey’s 
philosophical method, and devoted his life to their realization. 

In addition to his valuable administrative work at Columbia in the 
Office of Admissions, University Extension, Summer Session, Department 
of Philosophy, and numerous committees and councils, he was an active 
trustee of Wabash College, Bennington College, Atlanta University and 
Morehouse College, Dillard University (New Orleans), the Rosenwald 
Fund, the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Fund, and the Institute of Persian 
Art. In this connection should be mentioned his valuable services to this 
Association on its Committee that organized and carried through the 
Sixth International Congress of Philosophy held at Harvard in 1926. He 
literally worked himself to death promoting institutions and enterprises 
with which he identified himself. ae ; 
As a professional teacher of philosophy he was primarily concerned with 
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social philosophy and specifically with business ethics. As a philosophical 
person he was privately a student and lover of the fine arts and the finest 
textiles. He wrote little, but published much. He was very genuinely the 
co-author of much substantial research to which his name is not attached. 

Finally, may I be permitted a word of personal tribute, in which many 
here will join me, to the memory of one of the best friends any man ever 
had. (Herbert W. Schneider) 


In the death of Frederick J. E. Woodbridge on June 1, 1940, the 
American Philosophical Association lost one of its prominent members, 
an ex-president, and a stimulating thinker whose constructive contributions 
and critical comments have enlivened many an annual meeting. Graduated 
in 1889 at Amherst College and in 1892 at Union Theological Seminary, 
Professor Woodbridge continued his philosophical studies for two years 
at the University of Berlin. Then for eight years he taught at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and for thirty-seven at Columbia University. For 
seventeen of the years he spent at Columbia he added to his teaching the 
responsibilities of Dean of the Graduate School. In 1931-1932 he was ap- 
pointed Theodore Roosevelt Professor at the University of Berlin. In all 
these posts he served with distinction; and by his many students as well 
as by his colleagues he is remembered affectionately for the charm of his 
person as well as for the vigor of his mind. 

Professor Woodbridge dealt philosophically with every thing he touched, 
administration and teaching and writing. His annual reports as Dean con- 
tain some of the finest passages on philosophy of education which have 
been produced in recent years. His forte was perhaps the brief essay in 
which he would analyse his chosen subject with acumen and express his 
conclusions in forceful prose. He delighted particularly in history and 
metaphysics. He wrote on Plato and Hobbes and Locke and Berkeley and 
Spinoza; and his students, many of them members of this Association, will 
always recall with gratitude his interpretations of other thinkers, Aristotle 
particularly, on whose ideas and influence he lectured with measured justice 
and dramatic power. In the field of metaphysics he developed selected 
themes with unusual insight; and his essays on natural teleology, substance, 
structure, behavior, mind, evolution (to mention but a few of the more 
conspicuous) were models of incisive definition of principles and of skillful 
development of the implications of his central position. Fortunately he 
lived to complete his longer essay on Nature in which he gathered to- 
gether many of the themes he had formerly treated, gave them systematic 
expression, and passed mature judgment on the significance of the philo- 
sophical position they collectively established. 

Like Socrates in the introductory passage of the Charmides he was quick 
to inquire concerning the state of philosophy and of the youth. He was one 
of the truly great teachers of the last generation, and he loved to surround 
himself with younger men in whom he aroused interest in philosophy. His 
influence thus made itself felt beyond his own generation and is cherished 
widely among members of this Association today. (Sterling P. Lamprecht) 


Professor John Forsyth Crawford was born of American missionary 
parents in Damascus, Syria, on November 16, 1871. At the age of fourteen 
he came to school in this country, later attending Westminster and Union 
Colleges and finally taking his undergraduate degree at Princeton University 
in 1895. He then studied at the University of Berlin and at Halle, and, 
after temporary teaching positions, completed his work in Philosophy for 
the Doctor’s degree at the University of Chicago in 1913. From then until 
his sudden death on September 5 of this year—a stretch of twenty-seven 
years—he taught Philosophy at Beloit College. 

There were two major philosophical influences in Professor Crawford's 
life—the one was Immanuel Kant, the other was the ethical philosophy of 
Dewey and Tufts. It is to Kant’s political philosophy that Professor Craw- 
ford’s most important publication refers. The insistence of Dewey and 
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Tufts upon vitalizing philosophical reflection by bringing it to bear upon 
specific personal and social problems was embodied in Professor Crawford’s 
living and teaching. Tolerant, sympathetic, and unstinting in the giving of 
his time and energy, he enlarged the outlook of a long stream of under- 
graduates who passed through his classes and sought him out for personal 
counsel in his study. At the same time he took an active part in community 
activities and in the progressive, political movement of his state. His life 
work was quietly and well done. (F. S. C. Northrop) 


With deepest regret we record the death, suddenly, of David Wight 
Prall, Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University, on October 21 in 
Berkeley, California. Frail health had obliged him to take leave of absence 
from his work for the year, but it had been hoped and expected that he 
would return. 

He was born in Saginaw, Michigan, in 1886, and received his early educa- 
tion in the schools of that city. As an undergraduate, and for one graduate 
year, he studied at the University of Michigan, receiving the A.B. degree 
in 1909, the A.M. in 1910. From 1910 to 1912 he was Instructor in English 
in Cornell University; and he held a similar position from 1912 to I914 
in the University of Texas. The years 1914-18 were spent in travel abroad 
and in further graduate study at the University of California, where he 
received the Ph.D. degree in 1918. For the year 1918-19 he held appointment 
as Instructor in Philosophy in Amherst College, and in 1920-21 he was 
Instructor and Tutor in Philosophy in Harvard University. From 1921 to 
1930 he was a member of the Department of Philosophy in the University 
of California, Berkeley, holding appointments successively as Instructor 
(1921-22), Assistant Professor (1922-27), and Associate Professor. In 
1930 he returned to Harvard as Lecturer in Philosophy, and was appointed 
Associate Professor and Tutor the following year. He was made Pro- 
fessor in 1938. 

He served on the Executive Committee of the Eastern Division of this 
Association; and was in 1937 simultaneously Vice-President of the Eastern 
Division and President of the Pacific Division. 

He was a most devoted and effective teacher, meeting his students al- 
ways as individuals, giving to them without stint both in and outside the 
classroom, and drawing out in response the best that was in them. Through- 
out the period of his teaching at Harvard, he retained his function as 
Tutor; and as Senior Tutor in Leverett House he touched the lives of 
many in a way which will not be forgotten. 

His principal topic of research was aesthetics, a subject for which the 
fineness of his own perceptions, and his intimate knowledge of music and 
the other arts, peculiarly fitted him. His doctoral dissertation, “A Study 
in the Theory of Value”, was published in 1921, his book “Aesthetic 
Judgment” in 1929, and “Aesthetic Analysis” in 1936. But he was not a 
specialist in the exclusive sense: in particular, theory of knowledge en- 
gaged him also. Various articles, as well as his Presidential Address before 
the Pacific Division, reflect this second interest, and indicate that had he 
lived, it would have come to expression in some more extended form. 
(R. B. Perry, C. I. Lewis) 

Maurice Mandelbaum, Secretary-Treasurer 
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